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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
MODERN  NURSING. 

ADDRESS    DEUVERED    AT    THE    FIRST    COMMENCEMEXT 

OF  THE    MOUXT   SINAI  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NÜRSES,   MAY  12TH,    1883. 

NuRSiNG  is  as  old  as  the  humau  species.  Even 
among  animals,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  we 
find  occasional  sympathy  with  fellow-suflfeiing, 
and  meet  with  eflforts  for  the  purpose  of  rehef. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  human  beings,  in  ever  so 
remote  prehistoric  times,  should  have  Uved  to- 
gether,  or  near  each  other,  without  mutual  at- 
tempts  at  rehef  when  suffering  or  sick.  But  this 
is  presumption  only,  not  history.  No  book,  no 
traditio!!  refei-s  to  facts  in  regard  to  the  subject 
until  the  tinies  of  ancient  Hellas  and  its  successor 
in  civilization,  ancient  Rome.  Antiquity  yields  but 
few  proofs  of  systeniatic  nursing.  It  is  true,  hos- 
pitahty  was  the  pre-eniinent  virtue  of  the  Greek. 
The  stranger  was  always  welcome  ;  if  he  was  sick, 
he  was  twice  so.  In  all  Hellas  poor  sick  Citizens 
found  ready  admission  to,  andnui^sing  in,  thehouses 
of  the  rieh.  It  may  be  that  the  facility  of  finding 
private  relief  on  the  pai-t  of  the  sick  was  one  of  the 
causes  why  no  systematic  and  coUective  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  and  nursing  the  sick  were 
ever  made  to  any  extent.  That  such  was  tlie  case 
1* 
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there  can  be  little  doubt ;  f or  the  temples  of  jEstu- 
lapius  and  the  adjoining  residences  of  the  physi- 
cians were  probably  not  hospitals,  bat  temporary 
domiciles  for  those  who  congi-egated  in  large  num- 
bers  around  the  homes  of  the  gods.  Of  the  same 
nature  was  the  edifice  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius 
near  the  temple  of  the  Epidauiian  JEsculapius.  In 
Italy,  also,  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  on  the  island 
in  the  Tiber  between  Rome  and  the  outlet  of  the 
river,  was  never  of  much  importance  as  a  hospital 
or  sanitarium.  The  only  real  hospitals  at  all  com- 
parable  with  institutions  such  as  we  have,  existed 
in  favor  of  human  property  and  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Columella, 
"Seneca,  and  Celsus,  the  Romans  had  hospitals  for 
slaves,  warriors,  and  gladiators.  In  Greece,  also, 
as  early  as  the  period  of  Solon,  those  injured  on 
the  battlefield  were  attended  and  nursed  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  Community.  Of  the  great  Ca?sar  it  is 
well  known  that  he  had  a  regulär  medical  service 
in  his  armies. 

There  is  a  word  in  the  ancient  Greek  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  Hellas  may  have  had 
hospitals.  But,  as  no  facts  and  reports  sustain  that 
supposition,  it  is  probable  that  iarßeiov  meant  a 
medical  office,  a  polyclinic  perhaps,  but  not  a  hos- 
pital. Real  hospitals  were  not  built  by  either  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Hebrew.  The  Commonwealth  of  the 
latter  was  hierarchic  and  intolerant.  The  stranger 
— though  he  who  was  permitted  to  live  in  Juda?a 
was  to  be  treated  like  a  member  of  the  Community 
— was  to  be  exterminated,  and  must  not  be  spared. 
Thus,  while  there  are  no  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
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ments  were  not  exactly  hospitals,  but  8topping 
places  and  dormitories  for  pilgriras  on  their  way  to 
Rome.  To  what  extent  such  institutions  were 
necessities  is  best  proved  by  the  Order  of  the  so- 
called  ' '  Bridgemakers "  {Hospitaliers  Ponttfes), 
whose  original  vocation  it  was  to  protect  pilgrims 
f rom  the  robberies  and  rapacity  of  the  ferrymen  on 
the  large  rivers.  They  existed  a  long  time,  be- 
canie  rieh  and  degenerated,  and  were  finally  dis- 
solved  in  1672  by  Louis  XIV. 

The  hierarchic  character  of  the  institutions  cal- 
culated  to  benefit  the  poor  remained  intact  until 
the  period  of  the  Crusade  wars.  At  that  time 
Italian  and  German  merchauts  initiated  the  great 
combinations  of  the  several  Orders  of  the  Hospital 
Brothers. 

Their  eff orts  were  not  isolated  or  altogether  pre- 
mature.  For  there  existed  a  humanistic  movement 
among  the  better  classes  of  the  Occident,  on  a  Chris- 
tian basis,  it  is  true,  but  spontaneous.  Particularly 
in  the  cities  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  nursing  the  sick  and  aiding  the  forlorn.  Guy 
of  Montpellier,  France,  established  a  hospital  in  that 
city,  of  lanjer  size,  while  up  to  that  time  all  the 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  small  and 
unavailing,  and  located  outside  the  walls.  The  new 
hospital  in  Montpellier,  and  seven  more  French 
houses,  and  two  under  the  same  direction  in  Rome, 
are  first  mentioned  in  a  bull  of  Pope  lunocent  III. 
in  theyear  IIDS.  The  secular  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions was  at  that  time  fuUy  recognized.  In  con- 
necting  four  clergymen  with  them  he  commanded 
that  they  were  to  attend  to  spiritual  duties  only 
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clusively  clerical.  As  late  as  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteeuth  Century  it  had  great  possessions  in 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Order  of  St.  Elizabeth  was  founded  in  1225 
by  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary, 
and  wife  of  Landgrave  Ludwig  of  Thuringia.  Wo- 
men  need  not  complain  that  domestic  virtues  do 
not  warm  more  than  their  own  home,  and  do  not 
immortally  challenge  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
Her  name  will  never  die,  when  many  a  great  war- 
rior's  memory  will  be  buried  out  of  sight.  She 
founded  two  hospitals  in  Eisenach,  and  another 
in  Marburg,  into  which  the  twenty-two-year-old 
widow  retired.  The  rule  was  to  nurse  the  female 
sick  only.  But  when  Francis  Joseph  and  Windisch- 
grätz  {par  nobile  fratrum)  let  loose  their  Croats 
over  unhappy  Vienna  in  our  own  times  in  1848,  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  were  in  the  front  ranks, 
briiiging  aid  and  comfort. 

In  1171  the  Orders  of  St.  Protais  and  St.  Gervais 
were  founded  in  France  ;  about  the  same  time 
the  houses  in  Roncesvalles  and  Bargos.  In  1409 
Jose  Gilaberto  established  an  order  in  Valencia  for 
the  special  purpose  of  nursing  the  lunatic. 

Those  I  have  mentioned,  with  several  others, 
were  Orders  founded  by  the  Church,  or  whose  super- 
vision  soon  became  clerical.  Those  which,  though 
all  of  them  were  anxious  to  submit  to  the  Church 
for  Spiritual  reasons,  succeeded  in  retaining  their 
autonoiny  mast  be  credited  with  more  real  success 
in  accoraplishing  their  ends.  Amoiig  the  first  we 
have  anv  informatioii  of  is  the  order  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine.    Its  members  nursed  poor  and  stränge  women 
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The  Conf raternita  della  Perseveranza  was  estab- 
lished  in  Rome,  in  1663,  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  strangers  in  the  taverns. 

The  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  in 
1617  by  Vincent  de  Panl,  a  preacher.  In  a  sermon 
he  placed  before  his  congregation  the  case  of  a  poor 
and  sick  faniily,  urging  their  co-operation  and  sym- 
pathy.  Enthusiasm  and  rauch  zeal  were  aroused, 
and  a  noble  and  gifted  woman,  Louise  de  MariUac, 
the  wife  of  Legras,  the  secretary  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis,  enhsted  hei-self  at  once  in  the  service  of  that  . 
faraily  and  of  many  equally  indigent.  She  and  her 
friends  worked  both  in  private  residences  and  in 
hospitals,  and  were  soon  recognized  as  an  order. 
As  early  as  163t>  a  house  was  founded  for  the  care 
and  education  of  children  and  women,  a  foundling 
hospital  was  estabUshed,  and  a  home  for  the  alien- 
ated  in  1645.  Her  order  owned,  after  a  single  Cen- 
tury, two  hundred  and  ninety  stations  and  had  ftfteen 
hundred  members,  who  entered  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  bound  themselves  for 
life  to  the  order  and  the  Church,  and  worked  in 
hospitals  and  private  residences,  in  the  interest  of 
both  women  and  men,  in  rescuing  fallen  girls  and 
educating  the  young.  In  Rome,  mainly  in  this 
centurv,  thev  assisted  those  taken  with  infectious 
and  acute  diseases  who  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  public  liospitals,  and  everywhere  they  atteuded 
the  chronic  cases  of  sickness  of  all  denominations. 
Their  foothold  in  Grermany  dates  from  this  Century 
only.  Their  greatest  advei-sity  was  tlie  all-purifying 
thunderstorm,  the  French  Revolution.     Many  emi- 
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the  ways  and  words  of  the  mediaßval  rules  of  Catho- 
lic  Orders,  proved  one  truth,  and  I  emphasize  that 
because  here  is  the  great  diflference  between  church 
nursing  and  modern  nursing.  ''Clerical  care  of 
the  sick  is  destined,  under  the  rules,  to  serve  the 
Church,  whatever  that  may  mean,  Avhile  serving 
the  sick ;  the  maiu  duties  and  aims  in  view  are 
ecclesiastical,  and  not  humane,  and,  instead  of  a 
nurse  solely  given  to  the  Performance-  of  her  duties, 
you  deal  with  ecclesiastical  officers"  (Virchow). 
And  the  necessity  is  clear  that  whatever  Organiza- 
tion is  deemed  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  sick, 
that  Organization  ought  to  be  in  our  times  wweccle- 
siastical  and  unsectarian.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  whatever  medical  knowledge  existed  in 
the  masses  centuiies  ago  did  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  clergy .  That  knowledge  was  but  trifling,  f or 
the  ancient  medicine  of  the  Greeks  and  the  more 
recent  labors  of  the  Arabs  were  sealed  books  at  that 
time.  But  then  the  clergyman  was  the  doctor. 
Instead  of  being  so  at  present,  we  are  daily  met  with 
the  fact  that  the  exact  tendency  of  modern  medi- 
cine is  an  unknown  territory  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  among  them  the  upholders  of  all  soi*ts  of  doubt- 
ful  practices  find  their  most  sincere  supporters. 
.Medicine  is  to  them  a  matter  of  faith,  not  science. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  that  Brooklyn  impos- 
tor  whose  criminal  career  has  been  detailed  but 
lately  in  the  secular  press.  For  no  church  and  no 
denomination  must  be  held  responsible  for  bis 
methods  of  fleeciüg  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 
But  the  instauces  where  actual  clergymen  assunie 
i'esponsibilities  beyond  their  cleiical  powers  and 
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Church.    The  omnivorous  taste  and  good  digestion 
of  the  Church  have  become  proverbial. 

The  majority  of  the  clerical  associations  having 
failed,the  seventeenth,  and  still  more  the  eighteenth, 
centuries  were  far  behind  former  periods  in  regard 
to  systematic  nursing.  It  has  taken  a  long  time 
between  the  church  institutions,  which  no  longer 
came  up  to  the  intentions  of  their  f  ounders,  and  the 
spontaneous  eflforts  of  free  men  and  women  who 
feit  the  necessity  of  appropriate  efforts  on  a  differ- 
ent  basis.  The  history  of  this  slow  evolution  is 
very  interesting  ;  it  is  the  co-ordinate  of  the  history 
of  a  healthy  and  wholesome  individuaUsm  in  gen- 
eral,  after  long  indifference  and  chaos. 

Schools  for  training  nurses  were  established  in 
Germany  fif ty  years  ago  ;  in  Berhn  by  Dieff enbach, 
Kluge,  and  Gedike,  and  in  Göttingen  by  Ruhstaat. 
Books  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instructing  nurses 
and  the  public  in  general  have  been  written  by  nu- 
merous  men  and  women,  eome  of  theni,  particu- 
larly  in  our  days,  by  celebrities.  Gedike  himself 
published  a  work,  fifty  years  ago,  which  is  a  very 
readable  one  even  now.  Passing  by  Nightingale, 
who  has  proved  how  to  become  immortal  without 
enjoyinghigh  office,  or  playing  on  cannon,  ortyran- 
nizing  nations,  or  being  borne  on  a  throne,  let  me 
allude  to  but  a  few  ilkistrious  names  :  Nothnagel, 
who  wrote  on  the  nursing  of  those  sick  with  nerve 
diseases  ;  Billroth,  who  published  a  book  on  nurs- 
ing in  general ;  Esmarch,  who  taught  the  first  aid 
in  emergencies  ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  mauy  great 
men  of  the  Century,  Vircliow,  with  his  mauy  con- 
tributions  to  the  literature  of    the    subject,   and 
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women  to  any  great  extent.  The  entire  liberty 
given  them  has  proved  already,  will  prove  more  in 
future,  that  neither  law  nor  medicine  is  an  ap- 
propriate  vocation  for  any  but  an  exceptional  class 
of  women,  and  that  the  Opposition  to  women  prac- 
titionei's  of  law  and  medicine  will  come  less  from 
the  professions  than  from  the  public.  For  the  pub- 
lic will  never  admit  that  a  person  in  the  practice  of 
a  profession  should  not  give  his  or  her  entire  atten- 
tion and  strength  to  it,  and  the  women  of  the 
country  will  never  admit  that  the  superintendence 
of  a  home  and  the  proper  raising  of  a  family  are 
not  sufficient  employments  of  all  the  time  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  most  gif ted  woman.  The  ama- 
teurs  are  losing  ground.  Thus  it  is  that  the  profes- 
sions will  never  be  overrun,  and  the  fear  of  undue 
competition  has  long  died  out,  even  among  the 
most  chicken-hearted  braves  of  the  professions. 
But  the  question  is  not  how  many  women  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  granted,  but 
whether  they  are  to  have  those  opportuuities,  and 
whether  these  aie  to  be  given  the  women  of  all 
walks  of  lifo,  of  all  Standards  of  intellect.  And  the 
question  has  generally  been  answered  affirmatively, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  considered  self-under- 
stood  that,  while  the  mediaeval  ages  attempted  to 
hell)  them  as  much  as  possible,  modern  times  pre- 
fer  to  give  them  tlie  power  to  help  themselves.  In 
regard  to  nursing,  attention  was  called  oarly  to  the 
unmarried  and  poor  among  the  women.  The 
statistics  of  Berlin  of  the  year  1S72  proved  that 
every  thii-d  womiin  had  to  provide  for  herseif.  It 
was  romarked  with  surprise  that,  of  4o7  such  help- 
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baby,  speaking  of  their  long  experience,  sleeping 
ten  hours,  talking  gossip  all  day  long,  and  drink- 
ing  eleven  cups  of  coffee  in  the  twonty-four  hours. 
This  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  for  the  number  of 
woraen  who  took  up  nursing  as  a  business,  driven 
to  it  by  some  natural  disposition,  gifted  with  some 
intellect,  modest  and  willing  to  profit  by  superior 
knowledge  and  experience,  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare  of  their  patients,  and  never  stunted  in  their 
human  feelings  by  the  force  of  habit,  was  rather 
small.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  I  knew  such,  too.  I 
gladly  shook  their  hands  when  I  happened  to  meet 
them  on  a  common  errand,  gladly  recognizing  the 
diploma  they  carried  in  their  brains  and  hearts. 
But  these  exceptions  proved  the  rule,  and  the  rule 
conveyed  no  blessing.  It  was,  it  is,  a  sad  fact  that 
nursing  all  over  the  world  grew  worse  in  just  the 
same  time  when  medical  science  grew  more  exact 
and  medical  practice  more  elRfective. 

Relief  in  this  city  came  none  too  soon.  The  Pre- 
sident has  detailed  to  you  the  history  of  the  train- 
ing  schools  of  New  York.  Since  their  time  the 
practice  in  hospitals  and  in  private  dwellings  has 
changed  wonderfully.  After  thirty  years'  work  in 
the  city,  after  twenty-five  years'  constant  labor  in 
pubHc  institiitions,  I  ought  to  know  the  difference. 
And  I  do  know  and  pubhcly  proclaim  that  tho  re- 
sults  of  the  best  of  physicians  have  vastly  improved 
since  their  cases  have  been  in  the  hands  of  trained 
nurses.  This  is  so  in  private  dwellings  ;  it  is  the 
same  in  hospitals.  In  the  hospitals  the  difference 
can  be  measured  on  a  large  scale.  In  them  the 
trained  nui'se  has  worked  a  vast  improvement. 
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and  practice  of  nursing  and  caring  for  the  sick,  per- 
forms  its  duties  but  half,  and  serves  the  pubUc 
bat  incompletely.  Every  large  hospital  must  be, 
and  will  be,  a  cUuical  school  and  a  school  for  nurses. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  that,  as  the  presence  of  a 
nurse  in  a  sick- ward,  who  is  sent  there  to  leam,  is 
considered  unobjectionable,  the  presence  of  a  few 
physicians  observing  a  case,  which  cannot  be  in- 
jured  by  their  so  doing,  is  not  only  not  injurious, 
but  ought  to  be  demanded  by  the  public,  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  physician  in  their  own  families 
who  has  seen  and  knows  and  undei-stands  what  he 
is  called  in  to  treat.  I  do  not  see  why  hospital  pa- 
tients  only  should  have  the  best  that  money  and  Ser- 
vice can  afford,  and  why  the  pubUc  at  large  should 
have  to  fall  back  in  many  cases  on  untried  skill. 
Thus  the  i>eople  have  a  right  to  demand  that  every 
large  hospital  should  have  a  clinical  school  and  a 
training  school  for  nurses.  The  public,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  may  also  demand  that  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  same,  particularly  the  nurses'  school, 
should  be  borne  by  the  hospital.  This  demand,  if 
considered  tlieoretical  only,  must  stand  as  long  as  a 
hospital  is,  or  claims  to  be,  a  pubHc  Institution. 
When  the  board  of  directors  of  anv  Institution  will 
recognize  that  they  are  not  the  administrators  of 
the  dollars  of  a  small  concern,  but  the  benefactors 
of  the  public  at  large,  they  will  also  ai>preciate  not 
only  that  a  few  disinterested  ladies  will  opeii  their 
pocketbooks  and  collect  voluntary  contributions,  but 
that  a  geut»rous  i)ul)lic  will  pay  moro  willingly  and 
more  largely. 

The  demand  that  a  large  hospital  should  be  a 
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and  practically,  the  art  of  relieving  the  sick,  aidiug 
their  comfort,  taking  responsibilities  which  some- 
tiines  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  life-saving,  and 
obeying  Orders  with  intelligence  and  understanding. 
That  such  persons  ai'e  valuable  additions  to  our 
hygienic  facilities  and  sanitary  progress  everybody 
can  conceive.  That  without  them  many  a  case 
would  not  recover,  in  spite  of  the  most  competent 
medical  skill,  all  of  you  may  have  experienced. 
I,  for  one,  know  froni  personal  experience  that 
many  a  case  can  be,  has  been  saved,  first,  by  the 
meilical  Orders;  secondly,  and  often  mostly,  by  the 
execution  of  Orders,  such  an  execution  as  is  ren- 
dered  jK>ssible  by  combined  knowledge  and  skill 
only.  If  I  say  that  we  practitioners  have  com- 
menceii  to  feel  safe  in  i-egard  to  many  of  our  cases 
only  since  we  could  i-ely  on  the  Cooperation  of  a 
tmineil  nui-se,  I  expivss  but  a  common  Observation. 
I  trust  that  thei-e  ai\*  households  within  hearing 
which  know  how  to  appivciate  the  Services  rendered 
them  bv  a  traineil  nui'so. 

80  much  only  in  ivganl  to  individual  cases.  But 
the  Service  to  the  public  at  lai-ge  hitherto  ivndered, 
and  constantly  incivasing,  is  of  a  ditfeivnt  and  still 
mon*  imiKntant  natuiv.  Who  is  nowadays  the 
teacher  of  the  public  at  lai^ge  in  sanitary  matters, 
in  hygienic  rules  t  The  knowltnlge  of  the  Church, 
when  it  nui-soiL  was  faith,  and,  let  us  add,  in  its 
K^t  timos,  love.  The  knowlinlgt^  of  uneilucated 
womon  was,  and  is,  ignorance  driven  to  actual  or 
allegtHl  work  by  starvation.  Tho  knowleilge  of  a 
traint\l  nui^*  is  the  ivsult  of  a  two  veai's'  studv 
under  com|K^tent  teachei^s,  and  a  constant  practice. 
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I  remember  quite  well  the  case  of  inflammatory 
delirium  which  would  always  be  relieved  by  prop- 
ping  up  the  head  ;  how  to  treat  intelligently  an  at- 
tack  of  fainting  ;  how  to  render  cow's  milk  digest- 
ible  by  repeated   boiling,  or  hme  water,  or  table 
Salt,  or  fariuaceous  adraixtures  ;  how  to  feed  in  case 
of  diarrhoea  ;  how  to  ref use  food  in  case  of  vomit- 
ing  ;  how  to  apply  and  when  to  remove  cold  to  the 
head  ;  how  to  ventilate  a  room  without  a  draught ; 
and  a  thousand  other  things.     She  will  also  use  her 
knowledge  and  influence  in  weaning  the  public  of 
nostrums,  concerning  which   hardly  anything    is 
kaown  except  what  you  have  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  label.     She  will  break  the  public  of  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  quinia,  with  its  dangers  pos- 
sibly  for  life  ;  eure  you  of  the  teadency  of  making 
the  diagnosis  of  malaria  the  scapegoat  of  every  un- 
finished  or  impossible  diagnosis  ;  she  will  teach  you 
that    the    frequeat  and    reckless  domestic  use  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  leads  to  many  a  case  of  ail- 
ment,  to  chronic  poisoning,  possibly  in  the  shape  of 
Bright's  disease,  or  to  acute  poisoning  with  unavoid- 
able  death.     These  are  but  very  few  of  the  things 
she  can  do,  and  but  a  little  of  the  knowledge  she 
cannot  but  distribute.     With  the  aid  of  the  class 
of  women  who  fi*equent  our  ti-aining  schools,  the 
public  at  large  must  and  will  gain  in  a  short  tinie. 
Let  thenumberof  the  schools  increase,  and  increase 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  every  one  of  thom  will 
be  a  teaoher  and  an  ap^stle  of  sound  inforniation 
on  sanitary  and  hygienic  subjerts.     And  lot  uobody 
leavo  this  place  to-ni.irht  without  intemliug  to  aid 
an  Institution  as  helpful  as  this. 
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the  city  are  willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  founding  and  supporting  training 
schools,  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  proves 
also  that  the  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements  of  both  woraan's  nature  and  humanity. 
There  will  be  many  trained  nurses  who  will  work 
for  humanity's  sake,  as  centuries  ago  they  claimed 
to  serve  for  Grod's  sake.  Many  a  woman  who 
would  have  buried  herseif  in  a  monastery  centuries 
ago,  driven  from  the  face  of  the  hving  earth  by 
misunderstood  and  unsatisfied  longing,  I  believe 
would  nowadays  beconie  a  nurse,  knowing  and 
enthusiastic. 

Ladies  of  the  graduating  class  :  The  remarks  I 
was  expected  to  make  have  extended  into  a  lecture. 
You  have  been  used  to  lectures,  however ;  if  you 
had  not  enjoyed  them  and  profited  by  them,  you 
would  not  be  here  to-night,  the  most  honored  and 
most  conspicuous  of  this  assembly.  Thus  I  thought 
I  niight  be  permitted  to  speak,  instead  of  to  you, 
of  you  and  your  chosen  calling  and  its  history. 
From  nothiug  can  any  profession  derive  so  much 
advantage  as  from  the  history  of  its  development. 
It  is  certainly  an  interesting  spectacle  to  see  how 
your  profession  depended  intimately  on  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  among  man- 
kind.  You  are  happy  enough  to  live  and  work  in 
a  time  when,  whilo  following  individual  tastes  and 
having  individual  motives,  your  laboi*s  are  given  to 
the  suffering  for  no  outside  reason,  no  church  com- 
mand,  but  from  the  free  choice  of  free  women  in 
the  interost  of  humanitv.  I  had  also  to  allude  to 
sevenU  subjects  which  niay  to  some  appear  a  little 
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ladies  to  whose  care  and  sacrifices  and  labors  you 
owe  the  existence  of  the  school  which  sends  you 
forth  as  its  first  graduates,  nor  the  great  charitable 
Institution  which,  af ter  having  given  you  your 
practical  training,  honors  you  to-night  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  many  of  its  officers,  and  designates  its  Pre- 
sident to  deliver  to  you  your  diplomas. 
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universally  admired  and  loved  for  his  pleasing 
manner  and  thoroughly  gracious  bearing.  The  diffi- 
culty  of  presiding  after  such  men  was  reüeved  by 
but  one  all-important  circumstance,  which  was  this 
— that  they  had  raised  the  Society  to  a  flourishing 
condition  such  as  had  never  existed  before. 

Now,  as  concerns  the  presidency  m  this  Academy 
of  Medicine,  I  fcelieve  I  am  in  nearly  the  same  Po- 
sition. If  I  were  moie  eloquent  I  should  try  to  do 
justice  to  the  president  of  so  many  years,  in  recall- 
ing  his  Services  in  the  iuterest  of  the  Uterature  of 
medicine,  of  the  standing  of  the  prof ession  at  large, 
and  of  the  development  of  this  Academy.  To  say 
that  the  medical  world  knows  him  well,  that  we, 
the  profession  of  the  city  and  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  are  under  a  great  and  respectful  obUga- 
tion  to  him  for  his  untiring  care  and  energy,  his 
enduring  patience,  his  kindness  and  urbanity,  and 
his  uniform  success  in  conducting  the  aflfairs  of  the 
Academy,  is  but  an  incompetent  expression  of  my 
feehngs.  Pei-sonally,  I  add  my  extreme  gratifica- 
tion  at  the  fact  that  it  was  under  his  guidance  and 
supervision  that  the  Academy  could  overcome  such 
dangei-s  and  strifes  as  I  hope  these  walls  will  never 
behold  again.  As  they,  however,  are  things  of  the 
l>i\st,  I  hope  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pre- 
side  over  harmonious  scientific  meetings  only,  such 
as  weiv  contemplated  when  the  Academy  was 
founded.  It  will  be  my  ambition  and  pride  to  con- 
tribute  to  its  success  as  much  as  I  can,  hoping  at 
the  s;ime  time  that  your  expectations  will  not  be 
measured  by  Dr.  Barker's  eulogistic  i-emarks,  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  deserve.     In  regai-d  to  them  I 
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of  pecuniary  compulsion  to  präctise  medicine,  enjoy- 
ing  the  leisure  required  for  studies  of  their  own. 
They  are  governed  in  part  by  mies  prescribed  by 
the  Government,  which  pays  for  their  Services 
either  rendered  to  a  public  Institution  or  to  pure 
science. 

Our  Academy  is  a  democratic  Institution.  It  is 
not  limited  in  numbers  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desir- 
able  that  the  many  respectable  physicians  should 
gather  round  its  flag.  Like  our  political  Commu- 
nity, it  looks  for  its  development  and  success  in  the 
co-operation  of  the  competent  and  cultured  masses. 
Like  the  Union,  it  is  a  voluntary  confederation  of 
peers,  who  make  their  own  laws,  and  obey  them 
because  they  are  of  their  own  making.  The  mem- 
bei-s  have  the  same  interests,  both  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional. There  are  but  very  few  of  us  who  are 
not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  When  the 
Academv  was  founded  the  members  were,  all  of 
them,  general  practitioners  :  specialists  there  were 
but  few.  This  has  changed  much  ;  both  study  and 
practice  have  tried  to  become  more  prof ound  by  cir- 
cumscribing  and  limiting  their  aims.  But  all  of  us 
are  active  men,  not  tied  clow^n  or  given  up  to  study 
only.  Tlius  we  perform  less  laboratory  work  than 
they  do  in  Europe,  and  waite  fewer  monographs  on 
special  subjects.  But  the  number  of  facts  closely 
observed  at  the  sick-bed  or  in  the  examining  room 
has  increased  from  year  to  year.  In  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  we  are  all  busy  men,  the  litera- 
turo  of  medicine  in  New  York  and  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  mostly  parasitical,  as  OUver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  justitied  incomplainingduring  the  ses- 
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of  science  and  the  prof ession  are  suff ering.  Instead 
of  one  ör  two,  every  section  of  this  Academy  ought 
to  be  flourishing.  Let  us  hope  they  will.  We  have 
beeil  told  to-uight  that  there  was  more  thau  an 
abundauce  of  papei's  offered.  Our  roonas  they  are 
welcome  to.  Though  we  have  to  think  of  some 
time  inci'easing  our  facilities,  we  can  still  accommo- 
date  them,  and  othei-s  besides.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
medical  societies  of  the  city  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  home  the  medical  profession  of 
the  citv  have  found  in  this  hall,  and  meet  here. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  Academy  I  have 
mentioned  permit  of  varied  results.  The  mixture 
of  the  best  bi'ains  of  the  profession  and  the  modest 
practitioner  is  capable  of  i*aising  the  Standard  of 
the  average  professional  man  far  beyond  the  level 
of  the  Euix)pean  medical  man,  frequently  in  know^l- 
eiige,  always  in  industry  and  ambition  and  ethics, 
without  interfering  with  the  individual  and  original 
lalK>r  of  the  hardest  workei-s  and  best  thinkers. 
Have  we  been  successful  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ( 

Thev  sav  we  have  no  John  Hunter.  All  Great 
Britain,  in  all  its  pride,  has  but  one.  No  Bichat  or 
Laennec.  All  the  glory  and  elegance  of  France 
have  but  ono.  No  Virchow.  All  the  centuries  of 
toiling  and  philosophical  Germany  have  piY)duced 
but  one.  What  wo  do  have,  liowever,  is  a  medical 
pix>fession  with  unbiassed  niinds,  clear  insight,  cri- 
tical  eyes,  undauntiMl  industry,  and  that  i'epublican 
oourtesy  which  vecoguizes—suum  cnique— the  pe- 
iiiliar  advantages  and  Services  everywhere,  and  the 
diMno<*ratic  tendency  of  appivciatingandappropriat- 
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Ht4.»wart,  John  Watson,  Robert  Watts,  Isaac  Wood, 
JarrioH  li.  Wood.  Many  of  these  names  are  kiiown 
wh(^rev(3r  inediciiie  is  taught  and  practised  ;  some 
of  thoin  will  never  die.  This  Academy  will  always 
cJieriHh  the  names  of  its  members  who  contributed 
io  tlio  glory  of  universal  medicine  and  the  Ameri- 
can rountry. 

Wh(5n  I,  and  those  as  old  as  I,  knew  these  men, 
most  of  thom  were  in  advanced  years.  At  that 
tiine  th(^  proportion  of  white  heads  was  very  much 
lar^or  than  it  is  to-day.  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
was  foi*  tho  good  of  the  Academy  that  that  was  so. 
Noithor  tho  political  repubhc  nor  that  of  science 
(*an  thrivt»  without  the  co-operation  of  all.  At  that 
tinio  thi»  numbor  of  older  and  old  men  was  such  as 
to  draw  fort.h  somotimes  the  i-emark  of  some  class 
of  Vi^unj::  nien  that  the  Academy  was  the  head- 
quartoi^s  of  old  foj^ios,  and  for  that  reason  might  be 
avindiHi  and  shunnod,  Much  has  l>een  changed  in 
this  ivs|Hvt.  Curly  heads  and  young  faces  are 
plontiful  -a  jxihhI  sijxn  indtHnl  for  the  energy  and 
aciivonoss  of  tho  gixnving  gonei-ation.  Many  white 
lH\u>is,  hi>\vovtM\  and  bald  lioads  have  commenced 
to  stay  away  for  voaiv — a  pi\x>f  indeed  of  the  in- 
cit\\siHl  Claim  i>n  thcir  timo  and  strength,  bat  we 
fear  cdso,  now  and  thon,  of  lisllessness  and  in- 
difYoivncc 

rhis  o\ight  not  to  bc  so.  Neither  in  poliUcs  nor 
n\  svnouvv  divs  agx^  cxtinguish  oitizonship  with  its 
ni^lus  an\l  dutios.  IVsidcs,  l  know  that  the  best 
t»anu\l  Nvnu\4:  tnnuis  aiv  m^vic^t  onough  to  admit 
th:v!  ihcN  a:v  aMc  and  craxious 'o  Icarn  from  those 
\\!\.vso  x^p}v^rtau;!io>  oxiond  ovtr  a  long  nuiuber  of 
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larger  the  number  of  our  membere,  the  more  we 
represent  the  best  minds  and  all  ages  in  tbe  profes- 
sion,  the  more  readily  the  public  and  its  l^islators 
will  listen  to  us.  When  they  know  that  our  advice 
will  be  the  digest  of  the  best  knowledge  and  the 
ripe  wisdom  of  the  profession,  they  will  not  wait 
until  it  is  forced  upon  them.  In  matters  of  health 
the  two  large  medical  societies  of  the  city  ought  to 
be,  will  be,  the  authorities.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  no 
longer  depend  upon  a  number  of  ladies  only  to  re- 
move  intolerable  nuisances  from  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  simple  appeal  of  the  profession  will  be- 
come  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  latter  will 
soon  learn  that  it  can  rely  on  yoar  knowledge  and 
public  spirit,  and,  as  it  calls  on  the  bar  for  legal  ad- 
vice, it  will  consult  the  medical  profession  for  sani- 
tary  necessities.  In  this  way  it  will  happen  that 
some  time  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Health 
will  be  nominated  or  appointed  by  the  profession  ; 
that  no  Board  of  Education,  no  Board  of  Charities, 
will  be  complete  without  a  prominent  medical  mem- 
ber ;  medical  bills  will  pass  the  Legislature,  when 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  profession,  with- 
out either  delay  or  mutilation :  the  supervising 
officers  of  factories,  nurseries,  streets,  baths,  gas 
houses  will  be  physicians ;  aye,  the  most  improb- 
able thing  will  happen,  whicli  is  this  :  that  the  pub 
lic  will  acknowledge  that  the  government  of  hos- 
pitals  ought  not  to  be  without  medical  ad  visers  in 
their  boards.  In  ordor,  howover,  to  accomplish  such 
results,  we  itmst  nnito  our  nuinbers,  powers,  and 
influence.  The  publie  aiul  le^islatures  will  respect 
and    obey   the    regulär    medical    profession   more 
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tries.  Their  judgment  was  sound,  their  therapeu- 
tics— though  ofteu  exuberant — safe.  As  the  scien- 
tific lauguage  of  niost  of  them  was  the  same — 
Latin — their  spirit  was  not  local  nor  national.  The 
same  class  of  meu  wei-e  found  in  Grermany  and  the 
British  possessions  :  also  in  Holland  and  France. 
In  the  former  we  meet  the  names  of  Werlhoflf,  R. 
A.  Vogel,  Zimmermann,  Lentin,  Van  Swieten,  J. 
P.  Frank.  Thei-e  was  also  Auenbinigger,  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  Si>  readily  forgotten.  In 
Great  Britain  there  were  Mead,  Huxham,  Fother- 
gill,  Pringle,  Hebei-den,  Monroe,  Home,  Cullen  ; 
theiv  was  that  giant,  John  Hunter.  In  America 
we  had  Biird  and  Bush.  In  France,  Levret.  In 
Holland,  at  an  early  date,  Boerhaave.  The  only 
fanatical  theorist  of  all  the  English  writers  was 
John  Brown  ;  the  only  obscurist,  who  ought  to 
have  had  a  place  in  Germany  between  IS(K)  and 
1S40,  was  RolxM't  Jones  with  his  **  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  MtHÜoine  on  the  Prinoiples  of  Inductive 
Philo^ophy  "  ilT^i».  When  Bi\niss;iis  i-eigned  su- 
pivnie  in  France  his  dix^trines  were  welcomed  by  a 
gn*at  niany  in  England.  But  the  Anglo  Saxon 
mind  is  not  easilv  drawn  awav  bv  theories,  and 
theiv  is  atter  all  nioiv  solid  work  in  Brinissais  than 
wanton  tht\>rv  iMily.  Thus  the  English  literature 
of  the  earlv  part  of  this  centurv  rei^ms  with  good 
observations  and  monv^irraphs  bv  manv  more  than 
tho<t»  I  heiv  nit^ntion — Travei^^,  Williams,  Craw- 
fonl.  A<tley  i\H>|H^r,  Bixnlie,  Bell,  AUnx^rombie, 
Cheviu'.  ritoairn,  Bright,  Hojh\  and  Cai-swell. 

Ol  Fivnoh  names  1  have  mentiontnl  but  one. 

The  iwleinption  i>f  Franit\  after  a  Century  of  al- 
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tions  of  all  others,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  will  live  f or 
centuries.  Maybe  also  that  Pasteur  will  be  recog- 
nized  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  scientific  sky,  if  he  will 
Huccoed  in  divesting  himself  of  the  doubtful  attri- 
butes  of  polemical  tendencies. 

After  Bichat  there  are  three  French  names  con- 
nected witli  the  history  of  medical  sciences  in  all 
countries.     Laennec's  revolution  of  diagnosis  by 
j)ercussion  and  auscultation  is   not  any  the  less 
iniportant  and  ])recious  because  Anenbrugger  had 
worked  in  the  saine  field  inore  than  half  a  Century  pre- 
viously,  for  no  other  result  than  complete  oblivion. 
Magendie's  oxi)eriniental  physiology  and  pharma- 
rology  have  benefited  all  niankind.     His  is  the  intro- 
duc^tion  of  alkaloids,  suc^h  as  quinine,   veratrine, 
strycluiine,   i)ip(>rine,   morphine,  emetine — his  the 
succossful  adinission   of  broniine  and  iodine  into 
l)rarti(*iil  tlu»rai)eutics.     Finally,  Broussais,  by  over- 
thn>win^  ontoloji:ios  — though  he  created  one  of  his 
own-  -hy  loi^alizing  disease,  by  iirging  prevention 
and  ahortivo  troatiniMit,  by  studying  the  anatomical 
K\sions  of  patholo^ical  proa^ssos,  has  vsubstituted  a 
luotlioil  of  anatonüral  tliought  in  iliagnosis  for  the 
nion»ly  rlii\iral  and  tMiipiriral  Observation  of  the  sick, 
and  thus  Whhx  tht»  intt^lltvtvial  autlu>r  of  that  method 
o(  iniHÜral  knowlinlgt»  and  n*asi>ning  wliich  is  best 
kno\vi\  by  \\w  nan\t^  of  \\\o  N'itMuia  sohool.     I  shall 
havo  to  consiilor  its  n*prt>SvMitativt^s  shortly,  with  all 
its  virtuos  auil  faulls,  ho\\\  of  whirli  wero  loarned 
and  Kwutsl   fn»m  tho  illustrions  Kiviuhnian.     For 
nv>t  onlv  vlid  horonvov  ti>  thom  his  anatomical  wav 
\>f  thinkiui;,  but  bo  also  taucht  tluMu  to  bo  satistieil 
with  vwu-so   Uval  anaton\ival   losivMis  anil  with  a 
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speiit  011  police,  military,  and  dungeons,  in  which  the 
flower  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  uni- 
versities,  was  incarcerated.  During  that  time  Grer- 
man  thought  had  no  place  in  terrestrial  parts;  even 
before  that  time  Schiller  had  proclaimed  man  ''free 
though  he  wore  chains."  This  sort  of  freedom  the 
Germans  utilized  to  become  transcendentalists.  The 
principal  method  of  studying  nature  was  Imagina- 
tion. Even  Kant,  the  mathematical  thinker,  had 
taught  theni  the  art  of  construing  things  a  priori, 
Then  came  Schelling  with  his  System  of  natural 
philosophy  ;  and  Hegel,  who  wrote  twenty  big  vol- 
unies,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  death-bed 
that  in  all  his  life  he  had  but  one  pupil  who  under- 
stood  hini,  and  that  one  did  not  know  anything 
about  him.  Under  the  influence  of  these  philoso- 
pliical  absurdities  no  medical  science  could  thrive. 
That  was  the  time  of  animal  magnetism  and  crani- 
oscoj)ical  humbug. 

In  such  a  condition  of  univei-sal  intellectual  semi- 
paralysis  and  revelry  in  big  words  and  clouded  sen- 
sations  of  all  kinds,  combined  with  the  insensate 
and  nuirderous  cliaracter  of  therapeutics,  it  was 
natural  that  honKPopathy  could  thrive,  \\'\i\\  its 
axionis  that  disease  was  an  enemy  from  without, 
the  rosult  of  i)sora  or  of  medicines  ;  that  nature  was 
an  eneniv  of  man  ;  that  nature  will  not  eure  a  dis- 
ease,  but  a  medicine  will ;  that  nomedicine  will  eure 
wbich  can  be  shown  by  any  physical  or  cbemical 
analysis  to  still  exist  ;  that  its  dynamical  power 
increases  with  its  attenuation  and  annilülation. 
That  was  the  time  in  which  one  of  the  great  lights 
of  German  medicine  defined  inflammation  as  the 
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quite  an  array  of  medical  genius.  Bokitansky, 
Skoda,  Hebra,  have  long  reigned  supreme.  Brous- 
sais'  doctrines,  good  and  bad,  were  r^tdily  accepted  ; 
bis  ontological  gastro-enteritis  was  replaced  by  Ro- 
kitansky's  doctrine  of  the  crases  of  the  blood.  thus 
re-establishing  the  old  humoral  theory  on  an  appa- 
rently  firmer  foundation.  In  Rokitansky 's  opinion 
the  auatomical  changes  were  the  only  things  in  medi- 
eine  worth  knowing.  Skoda,  for  some  time,  ex- 
perinient^d  carelessly  and  unsuccessf ully  with  reme- 
dies ;  bis  ill-success  and  Rokitansky's  teaching 
confirmed  the  nihilism  of  Broussais,  against  which 
Laennec  protested  in  France,  and  made  the  expec- 
tant  treatment  and  the  nihiHstic  faith  the  gospel 
of  Crerman  pi*actice. 

''  This  was  the  medicine — the  patients'  woes  soon  ended, 
Aud  iione  demauded  :  Who  got  weil  ? 
Thus  we,  our  hellish  boluses  compounding, 
Amon^  these  vales  and  hüls  surrounding, 
Worse  than  the  pestilence  have  passed. 
Thousands  were  done  to  death  from  poisoQ  of  dij  giving; 
And  I  must  hear  by  all  the  living 
The  shameless  inurderers  praised  at  last" 

But  in  Groetbe's  ' '  Faust  "  this  is  said  by  an  incor- 
rigible  philosophical  i-oiie  who  is  i-eady  to  give  him- 
self  up  to  the  devil,  and  in  Germany  it  bad  the  i-e- 
sult  that  the  pubHc,  who  have  a  right  to  desire  to 
be  ciiivii  when  they  fall  sick,  preferred  the  homoöo- 
pathic  i)ill  box  to  the  pathologist's  post-mortem 
oaso. 

Not  long  after,  Oi>polzer,  whose  name  ought  to 
Ix^  blosseil  foi-ever  in  Pnigiie,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna, 
bogan  bis  infiuential  caiver.     In  liim  Gtermany  pos- 
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nals  are  replete  with  the  very  latest  autheutic  bac- 
teriiim  of  diphtheria.  This  tirae  it  is  neither  Klebs 
ncir  Eberth,  but  Löffler.  Reports,  discussions,  and 
even  editorials  carry  his  name  over  the  world.  The 
rery  iiature  of  diphtheria  is  said  to  be  revealed 
again,  as  sev^eral  tiraes  before  ;  still,  the  discoverer 
adniits  that  there  are  cases  without  the  bacteriuni. 

The  matter  is  becoming  ludicrous.  I  begin  to 
fear  something  like  the  recent  rebelhon  against 
piaiio-playing  in  a  large  Euroj>ean  city.  Is  not 
music  a  godly  art,  and  the  piano  a  blessing  to  the 
musiciau  (  But  the  playing  of  fifty  thousand  be- 
ginners  in  a  large  city  is  a  nuisance.  When  bac- 
terio-inicroscopy  in  the  hands  of  beginnen  becomes 
noirty  like  i)iano-playing— noisy  in  books,  pamphlets, 
and  Journals — a  gentle  protest  is  permissible.  That 
prott\st  is  not  nieant  for  the  mastere  who  know  how 
to  wait  and  to  mature.  I  do  not  speak  against 
Robert  Kocli  and  his  peers,  who  all  of  them  are 
niore  inodost  than  their  fpllowei'S.  When  the 
kiu^s  l)uikl,  the  cartmen  are  kept  busy — and  bois- 
terous. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  coccus  of  whooping  cough 
was  Said  to  he  discovered.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  was  whooping  cough,  thei*e  was  a 
c(>(:cus  ;  what  was  plaiiier  and  more  conclusive  ?  To 
eure  whooping  cough,  nothing  is  required  but  to 
kill  the  coccus.  Quinine  will  kill  a  coccus,  quinine 
cui'os  wliooping  cough.  Since  that  tinie  there  is  no 
niore  whnoping  cough  in  cxistence  ;  or,  if  a  case 
wouM  h;»  nuilevolent  enuugh  to  turn  up,  it  could 
not  l.ist  longer  than  until  a  few  whiffs  of  quinine 
(•an  reacli  it.     That  is  ludicrous,  is  it  not  ?    But  it 
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there  were  less  Journal  articles  containing  the  latest 
iufallible  discoveries.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  German  niedicine  has  a  twofold  aspect  nowa- 
days.  The  days  of  her  superiority  are  not  over  yet; 
lier  gi-eatest  men  still  live,  and  the  toiling  thinkers 
ai-e  at  work,  bat  the  number  of  speculators  is  im- 
mense. A  gi-eat  many  of  the  articles  printed  in  the 
Journals  of  the  last  t^n  years  have  been  prematurely 
published,  the  number  of  preliminary  notices  an- 
nouncing  discoveries  under  way  is  very  large.  The 
gr(»at  embryo  cannot  wait.  He  is  afraid  of  having 
bis  celebrity  snatched  away  from  him  by  the  next- 
diM>r  micmscopist. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  often  find  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing  our  eye  on  the  gi-eat  lights,  whose  rays  are  al- 
ways  welcome.  If  learned  and  thoughtful  special- 
ism  has  its  justification  auvwlieiv,  its  fteld  is  the 
st>lutiou  of  the  mootinl  questions  alluded  to.  Thus 
fixv  1  ilaiin,  ho\vt»ver,  that  in  ivgaiti  to  bacteriology 
tho  luain  qiu^stions  are  bet\>re  the  medical  world 
still.  1  tiiinly  bope  the  Academy  ^^ill  prove  the 
loiuro  of  rritii*al  n^soardu^s  l»y  whirh  the  problem, 
\\  IhMihM  hactoiir  or  ibeinical  j^iusiUK  still a  myster)', 
will  bi^  rarrioil  lu^ar  ils  Solution. 

Ii\  thi^  oxpertation  1  am  juslititnl  by  a  i-efei^ence 
lo  \\u^  bi^^tol•ilal  fiamiU'Uts  von  iH»rmitted  nie  to 
sktMrh  t<»  niulu  ThtMc  ha<  luvn  nodeviation  from 
\\u'  ompiihal  A\u\  rliiiiral  ttMulenoy  of  Anglo-Saxon 
inotiu  Ihr  \vou\  (ho  bo^innii^^.  It  was  so  stix)ng 
that  w  i;a\o  rbaiarioi  i»^  {\w  nuslioino  of  the  eight- 
oonth  tontmx  \\\  iho\\oiil<  ot  the  Testament  I 
nuj;l\i  vw .  Sx^lonhaiu  boc»^!  U»vtMhaavt\  FU^rhaave 
l»Oi.NM  \  an  swioton.  \  a!\  Swioti^n  U-iTot  John  Peter 
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in  our  own  country.  For,  besides  a  great  niany 
of  the  fornier  and  present  members  of  this  Acad- 
emy  who  have  acvomplished  lasting  results,  there 
are  a  great  many  other  Araericans  in  other  States 
and  cities  ^vho  stand  on  a  level  with  the  best  of 
all  nations. 

Fixun  tho  n^ading  of  old  Journals  I  leamed  but 
latoly  that  fouryeai-s  l>efore  Semmel  weiss  proclaimed 
the  oontagious  chai-acter  of  pueri>eral  fever,  against 
the  pn^tt^t  of  the  ofticial  Standard  bearersof  obstet- 
rii-s  in  Austria  and  Germanv,  our  own  anatomist, 
our  phiKvsv^phor,  our  jKVt,  our  Autocrat,  our  own 
i^livor  Wendoll  Holnu^,  taught,  it  istnie  against  the 
ridii^uling  suivi^  of  H^xige  and  Meigs,  the  fivquent 
tnuisuiissiou  v^f  puerjvral  fever  by  physicians  and 
nur^os.  l  niight  in»  on  a  long  tinie.  but  I  do  not 
--tar.vi  he:v  lo  extol  Anieiioa  or  American  meilicine. 
Srill  l  rVr  i  >rr\^!\i:Iv  tlui:  wo  mav  i^  well  satistie«! 
\\\:\\  wha:  \\e,  ii^^r  ^:\^uv:t\l  bv  covernmental  inter- 
:V:v  VvV,  uv.aivi^xi  l  y  a  sl  ^w  i::\nv:h  t'rrvHigh  centu- 
ri:<.  ■M\c  .uvv^::;i\>;:tv:  :::  .^  :-r\^:v^r:io:iaIIv  short 
::::\:       U::^*  \i-:  : ?  v\  vitwi.irs  ^;\v-  u<  :he  iihrarv  of 

.\:'.:,,         l::-  ^Uov/a.  ,i::.;  >\::v::-m.  h>:ory  .^t  the 

;    :;  V « '  '^    /. • : -i V      :    \\iluable 
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All  this  I  firmly  believe  is  true.  If  it  were  not, 
let  US  make  it  so.  If  it  be,  let  us  stül  rise  and  work, 
aud  with  all  that  let  every  man  among  us  f eel  what 
Holmes  said  forty  years  ago:  ^'I  am  too  much  in 
earnest  for  either  humility  or  vanity." 
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nated  for  that  purpose  were  Trier  and  C.  Lange,  of 
Copenhagen  ;  E.  Bull,  of  Christiania ;  Rauchfuss^ 
of  St.  Petersburg  ;  Ewald  and  Bernhardt,  of  Ber- 
lin ;  Schnitzler,  of  Vienna ;  Pribram,  of  Prague  ; 
Koranyi,  of  Buda-Pesth ;  D'Espine,  of  Gteneva ; 
Bouchard,  of  Paris  ;  Lepine,  of  Lyon  ;  Sir  Williarn 
Gull  and  Mahomed,  of  London  ;  Humphry,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  for  British  India ;  Guti- 
errez-Ponce,  for  South  Anierica  ;  N.  S.  Davis,  of 
Chicago ;  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York  ;  and  Isambard 
Owen,  Secretary-General,  of  London.  The  only 
changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in  the  list  of 
membership  have  been  brought  about  by  the  un- 
tiraely  death  of  Dr.  Mahomed,  and  the  addition  of 
Axel  Key,  of  Stockholm,  and  Runeberg,  of  Dorpat. 
According  to  a  circular  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General some  time  ago,  the  main  objects  which 
the  Committee  seeks  to  attain  through  the  CoUec- 
ti  ve  Investigation  of  Disease  are  to  broaden  the  basis 
of  medical  science,  to  gather  and  störe  the  mass  of 
Information  that  at  present  goes  to  waste,  to  verify 
or  correct  existing  opinions,  to  discover  laws  where 
now  only  irregularity  is  perceived,  to  amplify  our 
knowledge  of  rare  atfections,  and  to  ascertain  such 
poiiits  as  the  geographica!  distribution  of  diseases 
and  their  modifications  in  different  districts.  It 
will  be  its  endeavor  to  place  clearly  before  the 
wliole  profession  the  limits  and  defects  of  existing 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  Observation  and 
to  give  it  a  defiuito  direction.  It  will  be  a  not  un- 
important  incidental  i-esult  of  its  work  should  it 
tond,  as  is  h()])e(l,  to  the  botter  training  of  the 
inenihors  of  the  i)rofussi()ii  inhabitsof  scientificand 
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any  great  extent  mui^t  be  the  work,  not  of  units 
acting  disconnectedly,  but  of  the  collected  force  of 
many  acting  as  one.  For  many  to  act  as  one,  Or- 
ganization is  needed ;  that  Organization  it  is  the 
purpose  of  our  committee  to  supply. 

Disease  is  many-sided,  and  we  wish  to  include 
in  our  Organization  those  who  see  it  from  every 
side.  All,  therefore,  whether  hospital  physicians, 
family  and  school  attendants,  specialists,  medical 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  workhouses 
and  asylums,  will  be  asked  to  contribute  their 
quota  of  observations  to  the  common  fund. 

These  are  both  the  motives  and  the  propositions 
of  the  committee  appointed  at  Copenhagen.  In  re- 
gard  to  them,  and  collective  investigations  in  gene- 
ral,  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  profession  has  been 
exi)ressed  frequently.  But  novv  and  then  a  voice  is 
still  heard  disparaging  its  utility,  and  discom'aging 
the  coUection  of  facts  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  reason 
that  the  procedure  has  not  yet  boen  demonstrated 
to  be  useful.  Indeed  it  has  not,  for  it  has  never 
been  tried  to  a  laige  extent.  We  shall  hardly  in- 
sist,  however,  that  tlie  ground  stone  must  not  be 
laid  because  the  tower  is  not  vet  on  the  edifice  ; 
that  the  seed  must  not  be  sown  because  the  fruit 
cannot  be  harvested  to-day  or  was  not  gathered 
yesterday. 

Hesitation  has  also  been  expressed  from  another 
point  of  view.  One  of  our  foremost  medical  Jour- 
nals (the  Boston  Medical  and  Snnjical  Jonnud  of 
September  4tli,  1SS4)  makes  the  remark  that  those 
who  labor  only  for  j)ersonal  i-enown  will  not  enter 
enthusiiustically  into  the  work  i)r()posed  by  tlie  com- 
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iiigeuious  experimenters,  and  our  literary  or  i^er- 
sonal  friends  of  Europe,  on  our  own  soll.  For  an 
International  Congress  will  never  convene  under 
the  roof  of  a  house  divided  in  itself,  though  the 
di Vision  may  be  the  work  of  a  few  sacrilegious 
hands  only. 

Bat  this  is  a  sad  theme,  known  to  everybody 
here,  deplored  by  everybody  who  feels  as  both  a 
personal  grief  and  a  public  calamity  the  humiliation 
which  is  involved  in  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
International  Congress  to  assemble  in  our  country. 

It  is  in  profound  sorrow  that  I  pass  by  the  sub. 
jcH't ;  1  piefer  to  si)eak  of  another  topic,  which, 
\vhil(*  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  any  of  the 
aiins  aiid  iiiunediate  purposes  of  this  Academy, 
(•oii('(Mns  US  as  professional  nien  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  tlie  Union.  T  allude  to  the  almost 
un^'XjHMted  siicci^ss  on  the  part  of  the  profession  of 
tlu»  Statt»  of  New  York  in  harmonizing  a  large  nia- 
joiitv  of  th(»  inedical  inen  of  the  United  States. 

Let  nw  explain.  Chapter  IL,  Art.  IV.,  See.  1  of 
the  Code  of  Kthies  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation rcNids  as  follows  :  *'  A  regulär  lutnlical  educa- 
tion  furnishes  tlHM)iily  pri»sinn|)tive  evi-dence  of  pro- 
fessional abiliti(^s  and  acciuirenients,  and  ought  to 
be  the  only  acknowledgtMl  light  of  an  individual  to 
the  exercise  and  lionors  of  his  ])rofessi()n.  Never- 
theless,  as  in  consultations  thi^  good  of  the  patient 
is  tlie  sole  object  in  view,  and  this  is  ofttMi  depen- 
dent  on  ])ersonal  confidt^nce,  no  intelligtMit  ri^gular 
pi'actitioner  wlio  has  a  license  to  practise  froni 
soine  medical  board  of  known  and  acknowledged 
r(\sponsibility  recognized  by  th(»ir  association,  and 
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in  a  Code  of  raedical  ethics  which  Covers  two  pages 
instead  of  the  eighteen  pages  of  the  Code  of  Medi- 
cal  Ethics  of  the  Araerican  Medical  Association 
(Proceedings  of  the  National  Medical  Conventions 
hold  in  New  York,  May,  1846,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1847,  pages  91-106  ;  Philadelphia,  1846),  reads 
as  f ollows  : 

*'  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  medical  societies  in  afiilia- 
tion  therewith,  may  meet  in  consultation  legally 
(lualified  practitioners  of  medicine.  Emergencies 
niay  occur  in  which  all  restrictions  shonld,  in  the 
judgin(Mit  of  the  practitioner,  yield  to  the  demands 
of  liunianitv.'' 

Conipare  with  these  brief  sentences  the  explana- 
toiy  deckiration  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, i)assed  unanimously  in  its  session  at  New  Or- 
leans of  April,  1SS5.     Then  and  there  it  was 

**  liesolved,  That  clause  first  of  Article  IV.  in  the 
National  Cod(»  of  Medical  Ethics  is  not  to  be  inter- 
pnit(Ml  as  excluding  froni  professional  fellowship, 
on  the  ground  of  differences  in  doctrine  or  belief, 
thos(i  who,  in  other  respects,  are  entitled  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  regulär  medical  profossion.  Neither  is 
thenj  any  other  article  or  clause  of  the  said  Code  of 
Fithics  that  interferes  with  the  cxei'cise  of  the  most 
perfect  liberty  of  iiidividual  opinion  and  i)ractice. 

''  Resolved,  That  it  constitutesa  voluntary  discon- 
nection  or  withdrawal  from  the  medical  profession 
proper  to  assume  a  name  indicating  to  the  public  a 
sectarian  or  exclusive  system  of  practice,  or  to  be- 
long  to  an  association  or  party  antagonistic  to  tb(^ 
general  medical  profession. 
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as  to  oblige  even  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  recognize  the  justness  of  most  of  the  New  York 
proceedings.  Upon  this  result  the  New  York  State 
Society  can  but  be  sincerely  congratulated,  and  the 
spirit  of  equity  and  justice,  as  displayed  by  the 
Committee  drafting  the  explanatory  declaration, 
must  be  commended. 

The  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  whole- 
some  effect  of  the  New  Orleans  declaration  havf^ 
been  very  numerous.  I  am  in  possession  of  several 
letters  containing  remarks  füll  of  satisfaction  and 
hope.  A  gentlenian  well  and  deservedly  known  in 
the  profession  of  both  hemispheres,  and  markedly 
so  with  US  for  his  allegiance  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  gave  enthusias- 
tic  expression  to  liis  delight  over  the  satisfaction 
that  declaration  must  give,  and  to  the  hope  that  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  would  give  a  i)ub- 
lic  utterance  in  that  direction.  That  would  '*im- 
mediately  settle  all  difficulty  about  the  code,  and  at 
once  restore  peace  and  harmony  in  the  ])rofession/' 
I  had  to  teil  him  that  the  Acadomv  excluded  all 
j)olitics,  ethical  or  otherwis(\  from  its  discussions, 
and  that  the  onlv  societies  who  rc^ild  act  in  the  mat- 
ter  were  the  medical  societies  of  the  Countv  and  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Thei'c»  the  matter  then 
rested,  for  I  believe  I  was  right  in  (^xcludiiig  it  from 
any  consideration  in  our  midst. 

Still,  while  this  Academy  is  no  political  hody,  old 
and  uew  codes,  as  far  as  I  know,  beiug  ecjually  rep- 
resented  with  us,  we  arean  integral  ])art  of  tlir  body 
medical,  and  the  events  in  th(»  i)rofessional  world 
affect  our  interests  and  Sympathie s  intensely.     Thus 
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again— their  uumber  has  been  large  at  all  times — 
whose  souls  and  sensibilities  are  moved  by  shibbo- 
leths,  by  siiigle  words,  provided  these  words  are 
skilfully  handled  by  shrewd  calculation. 

*'  Just  where  fails  the  comprehension 
A  Word  Steps  proraptly  in  as  deputy. 
With  words  'tis  excellent  disputing; 
Systems  to  words  'tis  easy  suitiiig; 
On  words  'tis  excellent  believing; 
No  Word  can  ever  lose  a  jot  fmm  tlüeving." 

Bayard  Taylor's  Faust. 

This  is  the  'element  which  in  skilful  hands  deter- 
niines  for  a  moment  the  result  of  meetings,  caucuses, 
assetnblies.  It  is  the  emotional  element  which  is 
swayed  by  sentiment,  both  false  and  true,  by  ges- 
ticulating  oratory,  and  by  implicit  temporary  confi- 
dence  in  the  veracity  and  sound  motives  of  its 
presnmed  leadt^rs ;  whicli,  therefore,  ''takes  the 
specialists  of  the  now-code  persuasion  by  the  tops 
of  th(^ir  heads  and  cuts  tlieir  throats/*  bat  after  all 
is  ('ooltMl  down  l)y  common  sense,  consciousness,  and 
conscientiousness  when  left  to  itself.  Such  men  are 
in  the  majority.  Th(\y  are  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
alvvays  changing,  now  smootli  and  smiling,  then 
turbuhMit  and  raving,  and  still  always  the  same, 
steady  in  their  general  effects;  now  and  then  a  dis- 
turbancc  and  an  injuiy,  bat  always  the  eternal 
soui'ce  of  healthful  development.  We  never  cease 
to  bU^ss  the  ocean,  even  when  it  is  doing  its  tempo- 
raiy  worst.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  despair  of  the 
futui't^  peaceful  and  blissful  development  of  the 
countiy  or  the?  ])rofession  in  times  of  turbulent 
eonunotion. 
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Medical  Association^  and  signed  by  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Association  and  f our  other  gentle- 
men,  the  following  language  is  used:  *^The  edito- 
rials  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  present  the 
case"  (the  differences  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Organization  of  the  International  Congi'ess)  ''so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  duty  of  the 
f  riends  of  the  Association,  or  of  the  aniniiis  of  its 
enemies.  We  feel  assured  that  your  Society  wiM 
indorse  the  action  of  the  Association  and  stand 
firm  in  support  of  the  Code  of  Ethics." 

It  is,  however,  fairly  understood  by  this  time  that 
the  war  of  the  codes  is  over.  In  fact,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  unsophisticated  people  that  the  fighting 
about  the  code  was  not  reciprocal  at  all;  for,when  the 
New  York  State  Society  had  settled  its  code  question 
to  its  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  county  societies 
in  affiHation  therewith,  it  appears  that  in  them  and 
by  them  the  subjoct  was  not  mentioned  again  ex- 
c(^pt  on  streng  provocatic^n.  You  remember  that  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  eiuphasis  to  roheve  even  this 
Academy  of  tlie  |)r()ffer('d  dispute.  The  code  ques- 
tion is  dying  a  great  (l(»al  niore  easily  than  the 
bloody  Shirt  disappeared  froin  the  politics  of  the 
country.  If  it  is  puffed  up  as  the  pivot  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  International  Congress,  everybody 
is  pin'fectly  awan^  that  this  is  either  a  pretext  ov 
a  grave  mistake.  I  Ix^lieve  it  is  hoth.  Europeans, 
who  wero  not  afraid  of  admitting  laynien  and  ho- 
moM)|)athists,  expecttHl  to  mf»et,  if  eviM-  they  would 
consent  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  an  International 
Congress,  the  American  medical  profession.  No 
International  Congress  must  be  caught  in  doniestic 
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intei-est  of  the  general  sessions  by  the  Communica- 
tions Coming  to  them  from  the  sections  and  the 
discussions  emanating  therefrom. 

To  enable  them  to  begin  their  work,  Article  VI. 
of  the  Constitution  had  to  be  altered.  That  change 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law  scjme  months  ago.  It  has  also  appeared  to 
many  Fellows  that  more  alterations  are  required  ; 
they  have  given  notice  of  their  desire  in  this  re- 
spect,  but  have  been  unwiUing  to  come  before  the 
Acadeiny  with  any  i)ropositions  to  make  radical 
changes,  though  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 
Now  both  the  Constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  re- 
pealed  or  aniended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  at  a 
stat<*d  nioeting,  provided  notice  of  the  same  has 
Ix^en  givtMi  in  wiiting  at  a  previous  stated  meeting. 
But  it  will  i)r()ve  more  satisfactory  to  guard  against 
any  niistakc»  l)y  trusting  flu*  work  of  moving  pro- 
posals  to  (hangt*  our  l)y-laws  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
niitbMM'arcfully  sel(*<t(Ml  forthat  purpose.  Off-hand 
l«*;4:islation  is  always  daiigiTnus  ;  it  often  errs,  and 
always  wrak*  iis  the  constM-vativt.»  t(*ndencies  which 
niiist  un(lrrli«'any  political,  scÜMititic,  or  social  struc- 
tur<',  if  it  be  <*xp(M-t(Ml  to  last.  The  Pn^sident  ex- 
])i"esses  the  ho|M»  that  if  such  a  eonnuiltee  be  ap- 
pointed,  it  will  he  slow  in  considering  and  quick  in 
re])orting. 

ir  I  be  at  Hheriv  to  stale  a  wish  of  niv  own,  I 
shouM  say  that  one  of  the  articles  which  recjuire 
aniending  is  that  which  refers  to  the  Comniittee  on 
Medical  Ethics.  Tliis  conmiittc^e  is  ahnost  power- 
less  ;  it  has  no  initiative  whatsoever  ;  in  every  case 
calling  for  intiM'ference  or  judgnient  it  has  to  wait 
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tiou,  will  sti-engthen  the  feeble  when  he  feels  the 
tii-st  Symptoms  of  struggling  against  temptation, 
may  frighteu  the  man  of  harder  fibre  who  would 
otherwise  relv  oii  his  facilities  and  the  difficulties  on 
the  pait  of  the  committee,  and  protzet  the  interests 
of  siviety  and  the  endangei^ed  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

That  I  speak  of  no  imaginary  evil  we  all  know  too 
well.  What  I  said  a  few  months  ago  of  the  grow- 
ing  tendency  of  a  few  to  make  the  pubüc  acquainted 
with  their  merits  and  accomplishments  through  the 
oohiinns  of  the  sei'ular  pivss  was  considered  timely, 
and  niet  with  the  appret^iation  of  many  members 
of  tlie  profession,  lK>th  old  and  yonng,  here  and 
t'lsi^whero.  1  niean  to  deserve  the  respect  of  my 
pet'is  and  >uporioi>;  in  the  profession  by  again  di- 
ivcting  your  attention  to  the  faot  that  the  penny-a- 
liih'is  of  th»^  tlaily  prrss  are  l>eing  ntilized  in  the  in- 
tiTtst  ot\  and  l»v,  wt'ak-kneed  hrothei^s  who  cannot 
>tanil  im  th»'ir  own  logs,  who  nüstake  cheap  noto- 
rit^ty  for  ii'iiutalion.  aiul  tht»  j::rin  of  derision  for  the 
sinil»*  »>f  approval.  Tho  nioit»  iH>w<'r  i<  concentrated 
in  «'oininfiTt'.  tlu'  irrt'atrr  thf  prevalence  which  is 
ronqnt'U'd  hy  trade,  tlu»  nioiv  ranipant  the  spirit  of 
^raspini::  t\i;oiisnK  whii*li  is  patho^nonionic  of  nuxl- 
nn  indnstrial  pnrsnits,  tlu*  nion»  is  it  tlu*  doinain  of 
tlu»  lil»i*ral  prot'ossions  to  aj^proxnnatf  their  aiins  to 
an  ideal.  IsvX  us  not  t\»ri:et  that  Ifarnini:  hv  heart 
the  acti»»n  of  nu'dirines.  or  tho  wiakinir  «»f  artitnda- 
tions,  or  the  pn»per  nse  of  an  in>tiinnent,  d«K*s  not 
exhanst  the  pt»ssihihties  of  a  niedieal  man.  The 
physieian  reqniri'S  all  that,  hnt,  hoyon^l  that.  all  tlie 
<haracteristir.sof  a  man  of  prineipleand  intelleetnal 
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and  moral  culture.  Neither  can  be  inculcated  by 
the  demands  of  old  or  new  codes.  Still,  as  a  Corpo- 
ration and  a  profession,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  these  qualities  in  our  members.  It  is 
tiTie  we  cannot  supply  ideals  to  order,  nor  can  we 
make  those  whose  eyes  seek  the  mire  raise  their 
brow  to  the  skies.  But  such  as  find  it  difficult  to 
develop  those  qualities  spontaneously  must  be  taught 
and  aided  in  acquiring  them. 

As  far  as  I  am  concemed,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
occasion  again  to  refer  to  the  same  subject  during 
my  term  of  Service.  If  there  be,  I  shall  repeat  my 
waming.  For  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  you 
elected  me  to  the  highest  office  in  your  possession, 
you  did  so  both  in  the  belief  that  your  candidate 
would  have  opinions  and  principles  of  his  own,  and 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  do  his  füll  duty. 
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pervei-sity  and  disloyalty  are    bringing    discredit 
lipon  American  medicine. 

Since  there  ai-e  no  hopes  of  a  genuine  Inter- 
national Congress  ander  the  pi-esent  management 
of  aflfairs,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  the  best 
coui*se  to  pui-sue.  Either  the  profession  must  take 
hold  of  the  matter  and  reorganize  anew,  or  we 
must  beg  our  European  brethren  to  withdraw  their 
invitation.  We  should  greatly  regret  to  be  forced 
to  tlie  latter  alternative,  especially  as  American 
physicians  are  very  earnestly  desirous  of  having  the 
International  Congress  held  here. 

This  being  so,  it  only  remains  that  they  strive  to 
act  harmoniously  and  energetically  with  a  view,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, of  reconsidering  the  hasty  and  iU-considered 
action  taken  at  New  Orleans.  It  will  oulv  be 
necessarv,  after  all,  that  at  the  Session  in  St.  Louis 
next  spring,  the  policy  of  the  original  Committee 
be  adopted  and  that  of  the  present  Committee 
rejected.  A  largt^  part  of  the  detail  work  needs  no 
change.  Sucli  restorative  action  niight  be  criti- 
cised  as  inconsistent,  biit  the  injury  of  such  criti- 
cisni  would  be  sinall  indeed  coiupared  with  that 
wrouglit  by  a  juirsuance  of  present  jnethods.  For 
it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  eniphatically  reiterated 
that  a  l'ongress  hke  the  ont^  now  being  foisted 
npon  US,  a  Coiign^ss  that  has  been  inoculated  with 
tbt^  poison  of  a  foreign  and  disorganizing  issue,  will 
bi'  practically  a  failure.  Tlie  itMuoval  of  this  issue, 
evi»n  s<>  late  as  next  spring,  wonld  still  give  timefor 
Organization  to  be  tffected.  Wliilc  Www  is  yet  this 
possibility  of   sonie   chang(»   being   eff<H*ted   at   St. 
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Louis  we  will  not  quite  give  up  the  Congress.  Biit 
meanwhile  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
those  who  wish  well  of  their  prof  ession  will  care- 
fuUy  keep  aloof  from  all  connection  with  the  pre- 
sent  Committee  on  Organization,  which  might  better 
be  called  a  Committee  on  Disorganization.  This 
Committee  should  be  vigorously  let  alone. 
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CONGRESS.* 

concerning   the   threat8  of  new-code  men  at 

copenhagen— correspondence  between  dr. 

a.  jacobi,  of  new  york,  and  dr.  j.  v. 

shoemaker,  of  philadelphia. 

110  West  34th  Street, 
New  York,  May  3d,  1885. 

Dr,  J.  V.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia. 

De  AR  Sir  : — The  Medical  News  of  May  2d  con- 
tains  on  page  494  the  following :  *'Dr.  J.  V.  Shoe- 
maker Said  new-code  men  had  made  threats  at 
Copenhagen  in  his  presence,  hence  the  statement 
that  he  had  made  was  true,  as  men  who  had  made 
these  threats  were  now  on  the  committee. "  As  f ar 
as  I  know,  the  only  ''new-code  man "  on  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
gress  is  myself.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I 
should  be  anxious  to  know  if  you  accuse  me  of 
having  made  threats. 

Very  respectfuUy  yours, 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  5th,  1885. 

Dr.  A.  Jacohi. 
Dear  Sir:— The  account  in  the  Neivs  was  not 

♦  The  Medical  Record,  May  30t]i,  1885. 
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exactly  as  I  made  the  remarks.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember,  the  concluding  sentence  was,  the  State- 
ment that  I  had  made  was  true,  as  the  new-code 
men  were  f  uUy  represented  on  the  Congress,  which 
was  the  veiy  best  evidence  of  their  recognition  by 
the  Committee. 

Yours  respectfuUy, 

J.  V.  Shoemaker. 

New  York,  May  7th,  1885. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Shoemaker. 

De  AR  Sir  : — Besides  the  Medical  News,  to  which  I 
roferred  you  in  a  previous  note,  you  are  reported, 
in  the  Medical  Record  of  May  2d,  to  have  said  that 
'*the  Committee  .  .  .  yielded  to  the  threat  made 
by  tlie  new-code  men  at  Copenhagen,  that  unless 
they  were  recognized  they  would  use  their  influ- 
onc.e  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  Coming  to  the 
United  States." 

1  cannot  but  ropeat  that  I  mnst  request  you — as 
I  am  tlie  onlv  ^*n(nv-code  man"*  on  the  Committee 
— to  ox[)lain  wliat  induced  you  to  make  the  state- 
Turnt  you  art?  creditcnl  with,  or  what  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  th(»  uniform  r(4)orts  in  the  Journals. 

Very  respectfuUy  yours, 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  \^\\\,  1885. 
Dr,  A.  Jacohi. 

Dkak  Snt : — I  stated  in  my  remarks,  which  have 
not  biMMi  fuUy  rei)orted  in  any  of  the  accounts  that 
have    ai)i)eared,    the  predictions   made    at   Copen- 
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3.  If  not,  what  was  the  remark  you  made  ? 
Pardon  me  for  requesting  an  answer,  for  I  have 
to  repeat  again  that  I  am  the  only  "^  new-code  man  '■ 
on  the  General  Committee  who  can  have  been  re- 
ferred  to. 

Very  respectfuUy  yours, 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  13th,  1S85. 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi, 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  May  llth  is  before 
me.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  in 
my  remarks  at  New  Orleans  I  said  nothing  that 
was  intended  to  personally  implicate  you.  You 
need  offer  no  apology  for  your  persistency,  as  this 
explanation  would  be  due  any  gentleman  who  re- 
gards  himself  comproniised. 

I  iiifer  frorn  your  letter  that  a  personal  explana- 
tion is  what  you  want,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tuiiity  to  place  in  your  hauds  such  documentary 
cvidence  as  will  cxonerate  you,  if  you  have  been 
wrougfuUy  accused  by  others. 

If  ycju  want  any  further  inforination  for  public 
jauposos,  I  hav(*  Imt  to  add  tluit  it  will  he  fortlicom- 
iiKj  at  the  propi^r  tiiue  and  place.  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  your  claim  u])ou  me  can  only  per- 
sonal not  all  (^  A.  J.)  affecting  individuals.  So  let 
me  again  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
mak(^  anv  cxplanations  that  will  relit^vc  von  of  anv 
censurc  that  my  remarks  may  have  l)rouglit  upon 
von  iHM'sonallv. 

Yours  resi)ectfully, 

J.    V.  SllOKMAKKK. 
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May  14th,  18S5. 
Dr,  J,  V.  Shoemaker. 

Sir  : — Your  note  of  May  13th  convinces  me  that 
you  mean  to  persist  in  evading  a  straightf orward 
and  honest  answer.  I  asked  a  f ew  direct  and  intel- 
ligible  questions,  and  you  refuse  to  give  anything 
but  circumlocution. 

Wheii  you  spoke  in  New  Orleans  you  knew  you 
Said  what  was  untrue.  And  now  that  you  are 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  your  conduct  you 
try  to  wriggle  out  of  your  responsibiUty. 

You  are  altogether  mistaken  if  you  think— which 
I  do  not  believe  you  do — that  I  need  or  desire  any 
justification  or  exoneration  at  your  hands.  You 
know  that  what  you  said  in  New  Orleans  about 
threats  being  made  was  not  true,  and  your  letters 
show  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  it.  A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 


Note. — A  letter  of  Dr.  Shoemaker's,  which  ar- 
rived  two  or  three  days  afterward,  was  returned  to 
its  writer  unopened.  A.  Jacobi. 
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schäf  tigt.  Sie  werden  es  deshalb  einem  alten  Fach- 
mann nicht  übel  deuten,  wenn  er  sich  auch  einmal 
herausnimmt,  dieselben  zum  Gegenstand  seiner 
Betrachtung  zu  machen. 

Volksmedicin  und  officielle  Medicin  stammen  aus 
derselben  Quelle.  Das  Bedürfniss,  dem  Erkrankten 
und  Verletzten  zu  helfen,  hat  beide  hervorgerufen. 
Die  Beobachtung  dessen,  was  in  ähnlichen  oder 
ähnlich  scheinenden  Fällen  früher  einmal  nützlich 
gewesen  sein  mag,  giebt  die  Grundlage  für  das 
Handeln  in  kommenden  Krankheiten  oder  Zufäl- 
len. Dabei  war  es  natürlich,  dass  dieselben  nicht 
gerade  als  Naturereignisse,  als  Folgen  natürlicher 
Vorgänge  aufgefasst  wurden,  sondern  dass  man 
sie  als  Schickungen  und  feindliche  Einwirkungen 
registrirto.  Daher  kam  es,  dass  man  gern  sich  an 
solche  Personen  wandte,  von  denen  man  voraus- 
setzte,  dass  sie  über  Schickungen  und  übernatür- 
liche Einwii'kungen  genau  Bescheid  vvüssten.  Das 
waren  (li(»  Priester.  Noch  heute  entsprechen  die 
Zauberer  der  Neger,  die  Schamanen  der  Sibirier  den 
Priesterärzteii  der  (i riechen,  Aegypter  und  Inder. 
Nur  dov  Medieininann  der  Indianer,  welche  diesen 
Titel  jedem  luilier  Begabten  und  Unterrichteten  in 
ihrem  Stannne  einräumen,  da  bei  ihnen  die  Gnade 
der  Reh'gion  noch  nicht  zum  l)ur(^hl)ruch  gekom- 
men ist,  gehch't  nicht  zu  dic^ser  Klasse. 

Mit  den  Pric^steiäizten  der  Aegypter  und  Griechen 
sind  wir  am  meisten  vertraut.  Die  Heiligthümer 
des  Serapis  in  Memphis,  des  At^sculapius  zu  Epidau- 
rus  und  Kos  in  (iriech(mland,  und  Pergannis  in 
Kleinasien  waren  gesuchte  Heilstätten.  ])ieT<»m- 
plt^  waren  an  hiftigen  g(»sunden  Stellen,  in  Hainen, 
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Schwindel  entfremdet.  Die  ältesten  chinesischen 
Bücher  über  Medicin  datiren  Tausende  von  Jahren, 
der  Papyrus  Ebei-s  anderthalb  Jahrtausende,  die 
indischen  Bücher,  Susixitas  Avurvedas,  zwölf- 
hundert  Jahre  vor  Christus  zurück.  Um  die 
griechischen  Tempel  siedelten  sich  nicht  selten 
Philosophenschulen  an,  deren  Theilnehmer  gute 
Xaturbeobachtung  und  Trieb  nach  Wahrheit  glück- 
lich vereinigten.  In  dieser  Weise  wnirde  es  mög- 
lich, das  Hipi)okrates  von  Kos  eine  so  grosse  Menge 
von  naturgeti'euen  Beobachtungen  sammeln  und 
verwerthen  konnte,  dass  noch  heute,  und  für  alle 
Zeiten,  seine  als  echt  anerkannten  Schriften  als 
Vorbild  des  wissensdiaftlich  geläuterten  gesunden 
Menschenverstandes  und  der  unverfälschten  Symp- 
t()nibeol)achtung  am  Krankenbette  gelten  können. 
Um  so  grösser  sind  seine  Leistungen  und  um  so 
vielfache)-  (h'v  Dank,  welchen  die  Nachwelt  ihm 
und  (Umh  Jahrtausend  seiner  juiesterlichen  Vor- 
gänger schuldig  ist,  wenn  Sie  bedenken,  dass  der 
ganze  damalige  Fortschritt  der  Heillehre  ohne 
Kenntniss  des  Baues  und  der  Lebensvorgänge  des 
inenschliclKMi  Keepers  gemacht  werden  musste  ; 
denn  StK;tionen  waren  verboten.  Galen,  der  vier- 
hund(Mt  Jahre  spät(»r  lebte,  erklärt  es  für  ein 
grosses  (llück,  dass  ihm  verginint  gewesen  sei,  auf 
sein(»n  Keisen  die  Skelette  von  zwei  Mcirdern  zu 
sehen,  welche  man  in  Aegypten  habe  verfaulen 
lass(»n.  Meiisch(»n  st^ciren  wai*  ausser  Frage.  Seine 
Anatomie  Uu-iite  (ralen,  oder  glaubte  ov  zu  lernen, 
an  Affen.  Selbst  Vesal,  der  grösste  Anatom  des 
Beginnt^s  der  Neuzeit,  gerieth  in  Lebensgefahr 
weg(Mi   seiner  anatcmiischen  Arbeiten,    und   kaum 
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jeher  zu  dem  Zwecke  des  Hinausschaffens  der 
SchädUchkeit  in  Gebrauch  genommen,  und  wenn 
zufällig,  oder  in  Folge  eines  krankhaften  Prozesses, 
oder  einer  künstlichen  örtlichen  Beizung  die  Kör- 
peroberfläche der  Sitz  einer  Ausscheidung  wurde, 
so  war  nichts  natürlicher  als  dass  man  dieselbe 
schonte,  pflegte  und  segnete.  Was  sagt  der  gute 
Onkel  Bräsig  :  **  Du  kannst  Dir  mit  die  Dams  er- 
zählen, was  Du  willst,  wii*st  aber  schwerlich  'ne 
Antwort  kriegen,  wenn  Du  nich  von  ihre  Krank- 
ht»itsgeschichten  anfängst,  wo  oft  sie  schon  Puckeln 
über  dt»n  ganzen  Leib  gekriegt  haben,  un  Swären 
uu  blinde  Dinger  ;  denn  das  ist  in  einer  Wasser- 
kunst (Vw.  gebihltste  Unterhaltung." 

Im  Zusaiunienhange  damit  lassen  Sie  mich  ein 
Bt'ispiel  (liesei*  Art  Volksanschauung  prüfen,  wel- 
ches zu  Erläuterung  dessen,  was  ich  beweisen 
wollte,  von  liiten^sse  sein  mag. 

K()j>J)(nsschlä</r  bei  den  Kindern  werden  für  eine 
gi'osst'  Wohltliat  angesehen  und  vielfach  sorgfältig 
gehütet.  Lassen  Sie  niieli  ein  ])aar  Worte  über 
(hese  ai'nu'n,  schmutzigen  Kinderkr)pfe  sagen.  Der 
Schnuitz  ist  zweierlei,  riclitiger  normaler,  oder 
Krankhrits])ro(hikt.  Jener  Jindet  sich  bei  ganz 
Kleinen,  ein  paar  Monate  alten.  Auf  Kinderköpfen 
sind  eine  gi-osse  Anzahl  Talgdrüsen  stark  ent- 
wickelt ;  bevor  das  Haar  dichter  wächst,  ist  des- 
hali»  die  Kopriiant,  die  Stirn,  und  das  Naschen,  das 
helx'  kleine  Naschen,  fettig  glänzi'iid  anzusehen, 
ort  bekommt  sogar  der  Finger  bt^m  Fühlen  den 
Kindrnck  <ler  Fettigkeit.  Die  Absonderung  dieser 
Talgilriisen  häuft  sich  in  den  DrüstMi,  in  den  Aus- 
riihrungsgängen  und  in  deren   Umgebung  an,    ver- 
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Glauben,  den  er  von  den  Lipi)en  der  Nachbarfrauen 
der  ganzen  Welt  annahm,  erklärt  hat  ?  Sehr  ein- 
fach so,  und  vergessen  Sie  es  nicht.  Im  siebenten 
Monat  der  Entwicklung  des  Kindes  regiert  Luna 
(Mond).  Sie  begünstigt  die  Lebensfähigkeit  durch 
ihre  Feuchtigkeit — übrigens  ist  der  Mond  herzlich 
trocken  und  nur  die  Nächte  sind  nass — und  das  von 
der  Sonne  erhaltene  Licht.  Im  achten  regiert  Sa- 
turn. Der  hat  seine  Kinder  gefressen  und  setzt  das 
Geschäft  noch  immer  fort.  Im  neunten  regiert 
J  upiter,  der  Lebensspender,  und  das  ist  gut  für  die 
Kinder. 

VV^'enn  die  nun  geboren  sind,  leben  sie  durch- 
srhnittlich  in  guter  Gesundheit,  doch  in  grosser 
(lofahr.  Die  Uebergang  in  das  neue  Leben,  die 
schnelle  Wandlung  im  Blutlauf,  der  Einfluss  wech- 
selnder Temperaturen,  die  zarte  Entwicklung  und 
rnfestij^keit  der  Organe  und  Gewebe  bedingen 
häufiiz:^»  Kranklieit  und  frühen  Tod.  Mit  jedem 
Ta;^e,  welrh(Mi  das  Kind  sicli  von  der  Geburt  ent- 
fniit,  wird  es  ki'ät'tiger  und  lehenssielierer,  die 
Sti'il>li<*hkeit  mnunt  mit  jedei-  Woehe,  jedem 
Monal,  j(^(leni  Jalu'e  al).  Der  zweite  Sc )nnuer  kostet. 
\veni^«'i-  Opfer  als  der  erste.  Wer  Anp'U  liat  zu 
seilen,  der  scliane  in  die  amtlichen  Register  und 
linde  «Im  Hewi'is  dafür  in  (U»n  Zahlen.  Aber  der 
/weit«*  Sommer  kostet  nu'hr  Opfei*  als  er  sollte.  Die 
SchnM  liegt  nicht  am  zu'cHvu  Sonnner.  nich  an  den 
Kin<lern  -sie  liegt  an  der  Nom/y/c/A/Zif  und  an  den 
Kitern.  Die  Sonunerhit//^  kann  innner  gefährlich 
sein,  Sommerhit/A*  hei  schlechter  Nahrnng  wird 
vielfach  tixltlich.  Thatsaclu^  ist,  dass  fast  alle 
Si^mniertodesfälle    hei    Kindern    von    Krankheiten 
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Lasseil  Sie  mich  von  den  Einzelheiten  schweigen — 
gefärbtem  Candy,  saurer  Milch,  frischem  Brod, 
Wui-st,  Kaffee  und  Thee,  rohem  Obst,  Gremüse: 
Durchfall-Krankheiten— Tod.  Todesursache  ?  Na- 
türlich, zweiter  Sommer.  Ich  sage  Ihnen,  das  Ge- 
storbensoin  ist  nicht  schlimm  für  den  kleinen 
Leichnam.  Aber  kein  Grabhügel  vergräbt  den 
Jammm-  und  das  Verschulden  der  Ueberlebenden. 

AlH»r  haben  die  Ueberlebenden  nicht  das  Ihrige 
g(»than  <  (j<»\viss,  als  das  Kind  krank  wurde,  haben 
si(»  g(^sagt,  das  Kind  zahnt  ja ;  oder,  das  kommt 
vom  Soniiner  ;  oder,  die  Nachbarin  sagt,  ihr  Kind 
hat  (»s  gcrado  so.  Schliesslich  wird  das  Gesicht- 
clicii  dünn  und  die  Haut  welk,  und  man  fragt  den 
Doktor.  Oft  wird  es  gut,  die  Nahrung  wird  be- 
schränkt, ()(1(M-  geändert.  Aber  bei  manchen  heisst 
<'s :  **\\'as^  (icrstenschleinW  Das  Weisse  vom 
Ki  ^  \hi7Ai  hätte  ich  keinen  Doktor  gebraucht! 
Nicht  so  viel  trinken  lassen  i  Ich  lasse  mein  Kind 
nicht  (husten  I '' 

Jetzt  konnnt  die  R  »ihe  an  das,  was  heutzutage 
Volksnie(hcin  geworden  ist,  käufliche  Kindernah- 
rnn>;'sniittel.  Sie  müssen  st^lu*  gesund  und  zuträg- 
hcli  sein;  in  D'iitschland,  England  und  Amerika, 
werden  hundert  verscliiedene  Sorten  gemacht.  Sie 
sind  so  zuträghch,  dass  s(»hr  vieh'  von  den  Fabri- 
kanten sicli  sehr  wohl  dabei  hetindc^n.  Sie  haben 
au<'h  den  X'orzug  vor  diU*  eini'acli(Mi  und  leicht 
kenntli<-hen  Kinderuahrung,  dass  sie  theuer  sind, 
denn  iVu)  Fal)rikschornst(Mne  rauchen  doch  nicht 
umsonst— und  eim*  Nahrung,  wi(»  (Terst(\  Hafer 
und  Kuhmilch,  so  billig  und  so  einfach,  kann  doch 
nicht  das  richtige  sein.     Es  wird  also  '*  kaiserliches 
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nun  zu  einigen  Fragmenten  über  populäi*e  Arznei- 
mittellehre. 

Die  Schnelligkeit  des  modernen  Verkehrs,  das 
Aufhören  des  Abgeschlossenseins  des  ärztlichen 
Standes,  die  Zunahme  der  Bücher,  Journale, 
Wochenblätter,  Tageszeitungen  aller  Art  haben 
eine  grosse  Summe  von  Kenntnissen  oder  schein- 
baren Kenntnissen  in  allen  Schichten  der  Bevöl- 
kerung verbreitet.  Die  vergrösserte  Anzahl  der 
Arzneimittel,  und  ihre  Besprechung  in  der  Tages- 
literatur, ferner  die  wachsende  Dichtigkeit  der  Be- 
völkerung hat  zu  eineui  enormen  Verbrauch  von 
Arzneimitteln  geführt.  Kaum  wurde  eine  neue 
Arznei  in  ärztlichen  Kreisen  bekannt,  einerlei  ob 
ilir  Kuf  feststand  oder  nicht,  so  bemächtigte  sich 
auch  <las  Publikum  derselben.  Einige  haben  sich 
ein  solches  Bi\rgerre(*ht  erworben,  dass  sie  zu  Haus- 
mittt^ln  i::o\voi\len  sind.  Lassen  Sie  mich  nur  einige 
von  ilentMi  nt'nnon,  welche  bei  uns  in  allgemeinem 
CTt'l)iaurh  sind.  \'oin  Oi>iuni  nenne  ich  nur  Sooth- 
iiiic  Sv]-u|>  und  Tart^icoric.  Das  erstere  ist  ein  unzu- 
vtM'läs^igrs.  halil  /ii  nul«lo<,  bald  zu  kräftiges  (.)pi- 
uin|>rä[>  iiMt,  dt'-li:ill)  oft  wirkunijc-^los,  und  nicht 
s'lt'n  p'tahrlirh.  AIKt  WaiMniniron  ungeachtet, 
wii'd  c<  viel  i^t^ln-auciit  :  <eiii  (it'l»rau<-li  ist  Miss- 
l)raii«li.  rar(\_::  »j  i'"  i<t  rin  oMi.;incllt^s  Präj>arat, 
Wfl'lh's  in  fin^T  Irill)  '11  Tn/o  einen  (iran  ()pium 
eiitlKÜt.  nie  M  ixinnluaWe  l;i<^i  ^ieh  d  ilier  U*icht 
l)»Te  hnen  ;  «lie  meisten  rraj>aiMle  der  Art.  welche 
in  den  Ap.»llieken  zum  llausi;-el»iaueli  verkauft 
werd'Mi.  sollen  al)j:e-.h\vä''ht  stMn.  um  rnfällen  zu 
l».»j:t^^n»Mi.  Xati'niich  wiilcrr.ithc  icii  den  unherech- 
ti'^t 'u   Ujhraa 'ii.     E-i   ist  leicht.  Arzneien  zu  neb- 
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nei  und  verlangt  daher  eine  kundige  Hand ;  ich 
hoffe,  dass  sich  in  den  deutschredenden  Kreisen 
ihre  Verehrer  nicht  vermehren.  Der  Chininge- 
brauch hat  sich  unendhch  gesteigert.  Da  es  die 
Temperatur  des  ca,taiThalischen  und  entzündlichen 
Fiebers  herabsetzt,  und  da  sich  aus  ärztlichen 
Kreisen,  in  welchen  die  Bedeutung  hoher  Tempei'a- 
turen  besser  verstanden  wird,  in  die  Volkskreisc 
der  Glaube  verbreitet  hat,  dass  das  Herabdrücken 
der  K(*)rperwärme  in  den  meisten  Krankheiten  das 
Hauptziel  der  Behandlung  sei,  so  ist  man  blind  in 
das  Mediciniren  mit  Chinin  hineingegangen.  Das 
Publikum  wird  wolil  thun  sich  daran  zu  erinnern, 
(lai=^s  gelegentlich  grosse  Gaben  von  Chinin  ver- 
giftend wirken,  dass  sie  Blindheit  und  Taubheit 
machen,  und  dass  auch  kleine  Gaben  für  unvorbe- 
reitete Verdauungsorgane  verderblich  wirken  kön- 
nen. Der  Chininmissbrauch  hat  noch  dadurch 
steine  ht^sondere  Ausdehnung  erhalten,  dass  es  das 
Hauptniittcl  in  Wechselfielu'r  und  anderen  Malaria- 
kranklieiten  geworden  ist.  Der  wohlklingende 
Name  ^lalaria  liat  sicli  nun  scluK^ller  eingebürgert 
als  r*()ck<Mi  oder  Cliolera,  und  wiikt  bösartiger  auf 
(li(^  (i(Mst('r,  als  dies(»  IN'sttMi  auf  die  Leiber.  Es 
gi(0>t  heute  schon  kiün  Uehel,  das  nicht  in  der 
Meinung  des  Publikums  seine  volle  Berechtigung 
hat.  wenn  dasgelu^inmissvolle  Woi-t  von  den  Lippen 
d(M'  Frau  Xachbaiin  fällt.  In  diesem  Zeitalter  des 
Zweifels  und  (l(»r  Skei)sis  ist  der  Ghmbe  an  die 
Allgegenwart  und  Allmacht  diU'Malaiia  eine*  Ma(*ht 
geworden,  der  zu  widers[)rechen  heute  fast  eben  so 
bedenklich  ist,  wie  es  vor  JahnMi  riskirt  wai*  zu  er- 
klären,  dass  mau  zu  keiner  Kirche    gehihv.     Die 
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zahlt  hat,  werden  bald  vei'gessen.  Das  vermehrte 
Herzklopfen  bei  andern,  welche  noch  nicht  ganz 
reif  zum  Selbstmord  sind,  wii-d  nur  als  Beweis  da- 
für genommen,  dass  das  Bad  gewirkt  hat.  Dass 
ein  mächtiges  Mittel,  wie  jene  Bäder,  bestimmte 
Anzeigen  hat  und  ein  zweischneidiges  Schwert  ist, 
das  gelegentlich  die  wirkliche  oder  vermeintliche 
Krankheit,  gelegentHch  aber  den  ehrsamen  Besitzer 
trifft,  wird  übei-sehen  oder  nicht  geglaubt. 

Eine  andere  Methode  Krankheit  oder  gefürchtete 
Krankheit  aus  dem  Körper  zu  entfernen,  ist  das 
Verabreichen  von  Abführmitteln.  In  früheren 
Zeiten  waren  die  Quecksilbermittel  hier  zu  Lande 
die  gebräuchlichsten.  Die  angelsächsische  Medicin 
l)rauchte  viel  Calomel  und  blne  mass.  Als  dieselben 
aus  der  regulären  Medicin  zu  verschwinden  be- 
gannen, bemächtigte  sich  das  Publikum  dieser 
Mittt-1  und  führte  den  Aerzten  durch  ihren  Miss- 
brauch zahlreiche  Patienten  zu.  Nicht  bloss  wur- 
dt'U  sie  gebraucht  und  niissbraucht,  sie  wurden  so- 
gar verehrt  und  mit  Kücksicht  behandelt.  Ein 
Mann,  der  C'alomel  genomnuMi  hat,  betrachtet  seinen 
Leil)  als  zeitweilig  geheiligt,  und  macht  Anspruch 
darauf,  dass  sein  NehtMuneiisch  diese  Situation  re- 
spektiit.  Ich  fragte  einst  einen  seit  einem  Dutzend 
Jahren  verstorbenen  Colleiren,  dessen  sich  Manche 
von  Ihnen  noch  erinni'rn  werden  :  **  Was  thun  Sie, 
wemi  Sie  Nachts  nicht  ausgehen  mr)gen  T'  '*Was 
ich  thue  (  In  di^r  That,  ich  thue  gar  nichts.  Ich 
rufe  durch  mein  S{)rachrohr  :  (tckhI  gracioiis,  very 
sorri/  in(lrc<L  lidrejnsf  tnkvn  tiuj  cnloinvlS* 

Seit  Jahren  haluMi  dit»  dringenden  Anzeigen  der 
völkerbt^glückenden   Importeurs  Calomel  und  blut 
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ha1>e,  dass  nämlich  das  Zahnen  an  Hirnentzündun- 
gen, Lungenentzündung,  Sommerdiarrhoe,  kiiim- 
nien  Beinen,  dicken  Knochen,  Verkrümmungen 
des  Rückens,  Lähmungen,  sogar  an  Mundentzün- 
dungen unschuldig  ist.  Vielleicht  ist  mir  noch  ein- 
mal vergönnt,  auch  vor  gemischtem  Publikum  die 
Irrlehre  von  der  Gefährlichkeit  des  normalen 
Zahnens  zu  bekämpfen. 

Das  letztgenannte  Uebel,  die  Mundentzündungen, 
führt  mich  übrigens  zu  dem  Thema  der  zu  Haus- 
mitteln gewordenen  Arzneien  zurück,  von  dem  ich 
ausg(»gangen  war.  Das  chlorsaure  Kah,  oder  besser 
Kalium,  fälschlich  Chlorkalium  genannt,  englisch  : 
Chlorafe  of  Potassa  oder  Potassium — (gelegentlich 
auch  das  Xatrium  oder  Sodiumsalz  der  Chlorsäure) 
-ist  s(üt  etwa  droissig  Jahren  in  der  Medicin  viel- 
t'ar-Ii  verwandt  worden.  Es  ist  ein  gutes,  wahr- 
s(  iK'iiilich  das  beste  Mittel  in  den  gewöhnlichen 
IA)rni(Mi  rataiThalisc'her  und  geschwüriger  Mund- 
und  Halsentzündung,  welche  ihren  Ui*sprung  der 
ReizuiiLC  (Inrch  pir)tzlichen  Teniperaturwechsel,  Un- 
i-einliclikeii,  fanli<;e  Zersetzung  von  Nahrungsres- 
ten nnd  (j)necksill)erarzn(Men  verdankt.  Es  ist  auch 
als  Beihülfe  znr  Hehandlung  dor  gewöhnlichen 
ForincMi  der  ilalsdiplitherie  vielfach  empfohlen 
worden.  Die  f::rosse  Häuligkeit  dieser  Krankheits- 
fornien,  besonders  in  den  hetzten  fünf  oder  sieben - 
nndzwanzig  Jahren,  bat  sowohl  Namen  als  auch 
(iehrancli  dieses  Mittels  im  Pul)likuni  bekannt  und 
sehr  ))opulär  gemacht.  Die  Folge  davon  ist  ge- 
wesen, dass  i\s  zum  Range  eines  sogtMiannten  Haus- 
mittels in  d(\s  Wortlos  verwegenslor  HtMleutung  ge- 
stiegen, oder  gi^fallen  ist.     Ich  sage  wohl  nicht  zu 
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brauchen.  Er  trank  die  Masse  im  Laufe  eines 
Nachmittags  und  war  in  drei  Tagen  eine  Leiche. 
Dasselbe  Verfaliren  mit  demselben  Resultate  ist 
sonst  seither  beobachtet  worden.  Vor  drei  Jahren 
sah  ich  in  der  oberen  Stadt  einen  kräftigen  Schul- 
knaben von  fünfzehn  Jahren,  dessen  Geschichte 
die  folgende  war  :  Seinem  Schulvorsteher  klagte  er 
über  Schlingbeschwerden  und  bat  um  Urlaub,  um 
zu  seinem  Doktor  zu  gehen.  Jener  erklärte,  das 
sei  unnöthig,  er  wisse  vom  Hals  soviel  wie  der  Dok- 
tor. Er  solle  Chlorate  of  Potash  kaufen,  und  fleis- 
sig  damit  gurgeln  und  davon  trinken.  Der  ver- 
trauende Knabe  that  wie  ihmgeheissen  war.  Nach 
sochs  Tagen  traf  ich  ihn  sterbend  von  dem  Gifte, 
von  d(Mn  <m-,  wie  der  Arzt  sorgfältig  herausgebracht, 
fünf  Tage  lang  tleissig  äusserlich,  und  innerlich 
täglich  (»twas  mehr  als  drei  Drachmen  (zw()lf 
(irammes)  g(0)rau(iit  hatt(\  Ich  würde  froh  sein, 
w(Min  dies  die  (MRzigen  Fälle  dcM*  Art  wären.  Seitdem 
ich  zm^rst  dic^  (iefahr  des  Mittels — nicht  im  Jahre 
l^«in.  wie  in  sfMuein  kürzlich  ers(*hienenen  Buche 
iihrr  den  (Jep'iistand  M(^hi'ing  mir  zuschreibt — 
im  Anfange  dei' siel)enziger  Jahn»,  dann  wieder  in 
1^77  in  (rerhardt's  ITandhuch  der  Kiuderkrankhei- 
t<'n,  und  in  einer  eigenen  Ai'heit  im  Jahre  1870,  be- 
kainit  gemacht  hal)e,  vernielu'te  sich  die  Literatur 
ilhei*  Fälle  von  ähnlichen  Vei'giftungen  in  er- 
schiHM-kendeni  ^^ass(^  Zwanzig  (U'iin  für  ein  ein- 
jähriges Kind  im  Lauft»  (»ines  Tages,  neunzig  Gran 
füi"  einen  ErwachsiMien  in  dersellxni  Zeit  sind  eine 
leichliche  (iahe.  Was  darühor  ist,  das  ist  vom 
relx'l  und  eine  grosse  (lefahr.  Wenn  icli  Ihnen 
mm    vor    diesem    beliebten    **  ITausmitti'l"    einen 
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und  heilt  auch  nicht  eine  Krankheit,  sondern  den 
Kranken,  je  nach  seiner  Individuahtät.  Wenn 
man  es  doch  jemals  fertig  brächte,  diese  zwei  ein- 
fachen Sätze  den  Menschen  klar  zu  machen.  Die- 
selben Wesen  aber,  welche  sich  empört  wundem 
würden,  wenn  man  ihnen  zumuthen  wüi'de,  eine 
Nagelbürste  oder  einen  Apfelkuchen  zu  constru- 
iren,  weil  man  das  doch  erst  gelernt  haben  nmss, 
linden  es  ganz  begreiflich,  bis  an  die  Ellenbogen 
in  chlorsaurem  Kali,  Chinin  oder  unerforschtem 
Soothing  Syrup  zu  arbeiten,  wie  die  gichtischen 
und  rlieumatischen  Bauern  am  Ehein  in  den  Ein- 
g(»weiden  f lisch  getödteter  Thiere. 

Von  Patentmitteln,  Nostrum's  aller  Art,  kost- 
spielig annoncirten  Mitteln  is  dabei  noch  gar  nicht 
gercdc.^t  worden.  Es  ist  wohl  auch  nicht  nöthig, 
d(Mni  nichts  ist  leichter  zu  verstehen  als  dass  die 
grosse  Alliteration  K.  K.  R. — nicht  **r?(w/,  rheuma- 
tisni  (lud  rrhf'IlioH,  sondern  Radway's  Ready  Re- 
lief; (Liss  Witchhazel,  dass  erst  rocht,  meine 
Damen  -und  JlernMi  auch — Pond's  Extract  Alles 
kurirt.  Allesohne  Ausnainne,  meine  ich,  äusser- 
lieh  und  iimerlich.  Man  sieht  gar  nicht  ein,  wie 
ii'^end  Jemand  daran  zweifeln  kann.  Es  ist  so 
alhein,  dass  man  es  glaulxMi  muss.  Man  kann  ja 
(loch  auch  glauhen,  wenn  man  mn-  will,  dass  ein 
King  an  jediMi  Finger  ))asst,  eine  Sehrauht»  in  jedes 
Loch,  eine  Kugel  in  jedes  (Jewehr,  ein  Rock  an 
jeden  Lei!),  «'in  Hinterwäldler  in  jedes  Amt.  Credo 
(ffiid  ahsnnhuH  <\sf.  Ich  will  es  mit  meinen 
Kreundimien  nicht  verderhtni  ;  ich  glaube  an  Pond's 
Kxtract,  und  his  zu  einem  gewissen  (irade,  an 
andere  Curiosa  auch.     Man  kann  sich  freilich  nicht 
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gen,  besonders  dem  deutschen,  in  der  Krippe  ge- 
schoben wird.  Diese  Sorte  Literatur  ist  sehr  gross, 
und  zwar  in  allen  Ländern.  Diese  Büchelchen 
sehen  einander  auf  ein  Haar  ähnlich  :  dieselbe 
Verachtung  vor  dem  Wissen,  der  Wissenschaft,  der 
deutschen  Sprache  ;  dieselbe  Selbstverherrlichung ; 
die  kurzen  Sätze  und  Absätze. 

Nur  ist  ein  Unterschied  in  der  Bearbeitung  der- 
selben ganz  auffallend.  Sie  werden  finden,  dass 
ein  englisches  oder  amerikanisches  Buch,  das  für 
Reclame  irgend  eines  Schwindels  gemacht  wird, 
wissenschaftliche  Thatsachen  oder  Sätze  irgend 
welcher  Art  zu  Grunde  legt,  um  darauf  ein  trügeri- 
scthes  Gebäude  zu  errichten.  Die  Verfasser  dieser 
Dingo  bekunden  damit  einen  gewissen  Respekt  vor 
dem  Publikum,  das  sie  gewinnen  und  täuschen 
wollen.  Nicht  so  der  deutsche  Apostel.  Er  hat  so 
w(:nig  Achtung  vor  denjenigen,  welche  er  anredet, 
dass  er  plumper  weise  weder  Kenntnisse  noch  Intel- 
ligenz bei  iluHMi  voraussetzt,  und  ausdrücklich  von 
sirli  sell)er  ausi)osaunt,  dass  die  Resultate  dessen, 
was  Jahrtausende  (ehrlicher  Geistesarbeit  eiTungen 
lial)eii,  ihm  unbekannt  und  gleichgültig  sind. 

Ks  ij^\(A)t  natürlich  Ix^ssere  Bücher  als  diese  un- 
wiinU^i;!'  Klasse,  und  auch  die  Zahl  dieser  besseren, 
welche  für  das  gi'oss(^  Publikum  bestinnnt  sind  und 
<lie  ^esannnte  Diätetik  und  Medicin  oder  einige 
11ieile  derselben  behand(»ln  und  mundgerecht  ma- 
chen sollen,  ist  enoi-ni.  Der  Wohlthäter  dieser  Art 
giebt  es  sehr  viele,  die  Wohlthaten  aber  sind  karg 
gemessen.  Thalsache  ist,  dass  fast  alle  diese 
Schrifl^tell(^r  über  das  Ziel  hinausschiessen.  So 
angemessen    die    Grundkemitnissi^   vom  Bau  und 
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dadurch  an  Werth.  Der  erste  Band  enthält  gutes 
Material  aus  der  Anatomie,  Physiologie  und  Diäte- 
tik. Der  zweite  Band  enthält  eine  ausgedehnte 
Krankheitslehre.  In  demselben  finden  Sie  in  der 
letzten  Auflage  Behauptungen  aufgestellt,  welche 
noch  lange  nicht  erwiesen  sind,  z.  B.  dass  Lun- 
genschwindsucht blos  von  eingeathmeten  Bacillen 
stammt.  An  anderer  Stelle  eine  minutiöse  Beschrei- 
bung und  Behandlung  der  allei'verschiedensten  Ver- 
giftungsformen, Abhandlungen  über  krankhafte 
Neubildungen  und  Geschwülste  mit  griechischen 
Namen,  unter  denen  ich  den  unvorbereiteten  und 
nichts  Böses  ahnenden  Anwesenden  zu  Cystomen, 
Hygi'omen,  Enchondromen,  Fibromen,  Sarkomen, 
Exostosen  u.  s.  w.  ganz  besonders  Glück  wünsche. 
Wieder  an  einer  andern,  zum  Hausgebrauch,  eine 
Aufzählung  ausländischer  Krankheitsformen  als 
da  sind,  Lepra,  Aleppobeule,  Elephantiasis,  Fram- 
bösia. 

Grobe  Irrthümer  giebt  es  dabei  in  Menge,  selbst  in 
Bezug  auf  Gegenstände,  welche  dem  einfachst  un- 
terrichteten Arzt  geläufig  sind.  Was  der  Verfasser 
über  die  häufige  Krankheit  der  spinalen  Kinder- 
lähmung sagt,  ist  meist  falsch.  Wenn  er  die 
Rhachitis  der  Kinder  die  Folge  ungenügender  Kalk- 
zufulir  in  der  Nahning  nennt,  so  behauptet  er,  was 
genügen  würde,  einen  Kandidaten  durchfallen  zu 
lassen.  Wenn  er  vom  grossen  Veitstanz  als  einem 
häufigi^i  Vorkonimon  spricht  und  Regeln  für  seine 
Behandlung  angiebt,  so  weiss  er  eben  nicht,  dass  er 
wahrscheinlich  nie  einen  gesehen  hat,  eben  so 
wenig,  wie  tausend  andere  Aerzte,  welche  ein  reich- 
lich(»s  Quantum  Arbeit  liefern,  ohne  jemals  einem 
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und  in  Genesung  übergeht."    Ich  habe  indessen 
noch  Niemand  getroffen,  der  mit  dem  statistischen 
Resultate  zufrieden  war,  dass  die  meisten  andern 
Leute  genesen,  falls  sein  eigenes  Leben  in  Gefahr 
ist.     Uebrigens  brauchen  die  Ki'anken  nicht  zu  ver- 
zagen.    Falls  sie  nämlich  wissen  sollten,  dass  sie 
an  einer  Lungenentzündung  leiden — dass  sie  ihren 
Zustand  erkennen,  setzt  der  gütige  Schriftsteller 
voraus — versieht    sie  der  arztfeindUche  Verfasser 
mit  einer  laugen  Reihe  von  Regeln.     ''  Sehr  heftige 
Brustschmerzen  werden  durch  Eisumschläge,  Senf- 
teigo,   oder  Schr()pf köpfe  gemindert."    Sie  haben 
also  die  Wahl.     ''Gegen  drohende  Herzschwäche 
sind  kräftige  Reizmittel  anzuwenden."    Jetzt  w^eiss 
der  Kranke  Bescheid.     Natürlich  weiss  der  Kranke 
oder  seine  Umgebung,  w^ann  Herzschw^äche  droht, 
was   ein  kräftiges    Reizmittel   ist  und  wie  es  an- 
gewendet werden   soll,   nämlich  folgendermassen  : 
*' Stärkung  der  Nerven  ist  mdürUch  nicht  durch 
Arziieistoll'e,  sondern  nur  auf  diät(*tischen  Wege  zu 
ei'ieielien  ";  d.    li.,  der   Verfasser  des  vielgelesenen 
Buches  rätli  Ihnen,  weini  llnien  (»in  I\ind  oder  eine 
Mutter  oder  Schwestei*  au  Herzschwäche  in  einer 
l.uugeneutziinduug   zu    Grunde    zu   gehen   droht, 
k(4ueii  Aetlier,  oder  Kaui])her,  oder  Moschus,  oder 
Co^uac   aus   (Um*   Ai)otlieke   zu   IxMuitzen,   sondern 
diätetisch  zu  verfahren.     Was  das  heissen  soll,  ist 
mir  unklar.     Vi(»lleicht  soll  mau  Biei'sui)pe  kochen, 
odei'  C'hamillenthee,  od(»r  Trost  zusprechen.     Und 
solche  Leute  nimmt  das  Publikum  eiiisthaft,  blos 
weil  sie  sich,  wi(»  Heine  sich   ausdrückt,  ihre  Un- 
wissenheit selber  erworben  haben. 
Nehmen   Sie  noch  ein  Beispi(4,  das  Ihnen  bewei- 
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geben  könnte,  werthvoUe  Vorschriften  und  Erklä- 
rungen zu  geben,  so  ist  dies  das  Kapitel  der  Haut- 
pflege, aber  unter  den  zwölf  hundert  Seiten  füllt 
dieser  Abschnitt  nur  zwei.  Auf  diesen  zwei  Seiten 
sind  abgehandelt :  Allgemeine  und  örtliche,  heisse, 
laue  und  kalte  Bäder,  Sturzbäder,  Uebergiessungen, 
Arznoibäder,  Soolbäder,  römische  Bäder,  Abwasch- 
ungen, Einpackungen,  warme  Umschläge,  unter- 
brochene Berieselungen.  Dahingegen  haben  sie 
achtzehn  enggedruckto  Seiten  von  Verletzungen 
und  deren  Bedienung,  die  manchen  Ballast  ent- 
halten, al)er  auch  manche  guten  Sachen,  unter 
denen  z.  B.  die  Beliandlung  des  Krankenzinimei*s, 
die  diätetische  Pflege  des  Hustens,  und  die  zelm 
Seiten  iüx^r  die  BehandUmg  der  Bewusstlosen  und 
Verunglückten  eine  rühmende  Erwähnung  verdie- 
nen. 

Nichts  kann  dem  Kritiker,  welcher  an  dem  Wohl 
und  Wehe  des  Xel)enmenschen  Antheil  nimmt,  an- 
^eiiehinei'  sein  als  (l(»r  Umstand,  zu  solcher  Aner- 
kenuun;^'  heieehti^t  zu  s(MU.  Leider  kann  sie  nicht 
oll  p'zullt  w(M*den.  Die  Sindfluth  von  Schriften, 
welche  (Im  Aiisi)i-uc]i  erheben,  populär  zu  sein, 
sind  entweder  von  solelien  geschrieben,  welche  den 
Druck  als  Aniioneirniitb*!  nüsshrauchen,  oder  sie 
sind  des  VVrgnügens  halber  ver()tt'entlicht,  welchen 
es  gewährt,  s(üiien  werthen  Namen  gedruckt  zu 
s(^hen,  ();1:h'  sie  setzen  zuviel  voraus  oder  wollen  zu 
viel  lehren.  Viele  von  ihnen  machen  dabei  An- 
spruch auf  unv(M'di(»nte  Originalität.  So  z.  B.  hat 
die  sogenannte»  Volksmedicin,  in  Gestalt  des  Natur- 
lu'ilverfahrens,  der  Hydropathie  u.  s.  w.,  vielfach 
den  Ansi)i'U('h  eihoben,  die  Entdeckei'in  ncnier  Prin- 
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S'rl U.'f  vorzuWrgen.  I>ie  vier  Bücher, welche  ich  IhneD 
hi<;r  vorl*?jre.  *^ind  säiunitlich  zwischen  den  Jahren 
17'>4  und  l**n  ge.s^;hriel>en.  Der  Einblick  in  diesel- 
Ufri,  und  d^.-r  AnMick  der  reichlichen  Citate  wird 
lUimn  U^wfis^jn.  dass  die  Literatur  über  diesen  Ge- 
g<;iistaiid  schon  in  jener  Zeit  eine  sehr  ausgedehnte 
war. 

Nun  ist  statt  des  kalten  Wassers  kürzlich,  d.  h. 
seit  einem  I)utz(;nd  Jahren,  das  warme  Wasser, 
oiU'V  vi(»lni<»hr  das  heisse,  Mode  geworden.  Es  ist 
nicht  iiiclir  ncithi^,  sicli  mit  dem  fassen  in  Acht  zu 
iM»lim<*n.  Iss  was  (hi  willst,  schädlich  oder  nicht,  süss 
<uU^v  s;iu<*i',  langsam  inUtr  schnell,  massig  oder  nicht, 
di'in  M;i^<'n  wird  uiif<»hll)ar  gesund,  wenn  du  fräh 
Morp'iis  t'iii  (Jlass  heissen  Wassers  trinkst.  Dem 
Ai/l,  welcher  fragen  wollte,  ob  nicht  unter  den 
riiisl jinlen,  wenn  doch  einmal  heiss  getrunken 
werden  nniss,  ein  ai'omatischer  Thee,  wie  Fenchel 
udcr  Anis,  h(»ss(»r  schm(M'k(m  dürfte,  antwortet 
ni.in  niil  einem  mitleidigen  Lächeln.  Was  dem 
K.inoiH'n^l  ielelstndiosen  der  saun»  Häring,  ist  dem 
rinli  .lerilnnn  das  lu'isst*  WasstM*.  Zu  fragen  wes- 
h.ilh.  \\  \\\c\\\  niithijj;;  zu  antworten,  noch  viel 
wemr.ei  |>M*i  heisse  Wasser  ist  die  Reaction  gegen 
d.i>  l''i.\\a'.  ei .  IJal  man  endlich  i^inmal  gelernt 
«uiei  ;\eh»Mt.  da'^'i  «ler  iihermassiui^  (ienuss  des  Eis- 
w.e-.ei.  ;;e'.undh«M!x;iMain  liv'h  ist,  ei,  so  fällt  man 
m'.  andeie  l''\tiiMn  und  i^lauht.  die  Sünden  des 
r.e.e  .  A\\\x  \\  tMu  I leis^^\va^>evmoruenL;"el»et  abspülen 
n  Kennen  l  nie;  den  raupenden,  welche  der 
Mede  lni!di'..M^  me:;ep.  \\  enu:e  >ein.  welche  versucht 
halben,  -u  h  die  vJiuude  tu:  ir^eüd  i'twas  klar  ZU 
n\a*  h»'n.  \\  a--  --w  duen\  Italv*  luUi^s  edi-r  lv'^e^  an- 
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erlernen,  wie  Rechnen  und  Schreiben.  Wichtig 
genug  ist  es,  denn  die  Zukunft  der  Nation  und  des 
Menschengeschlechtes  hängt  von  der  Kenntniss  der 
Grundsätze  und  der  Befolgung  der  Gfesetze  ab,  wie 
in  der  Politik,  so  in  der  Diätetik. 
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city  of  their  consciences.  It  required  the  invention 
of  powder  and  guns  to  make  their  casÜes  useless, 
change  the  hitherto  unprotected  into  dangerous 
adversairies,  and  thus  render  the  aristocrat  virtu- 
ous.  This  compulsoiy  virtue  changed  them  into 
williug  servants  of  the  princes,  whom  they  obeyed, 
either  on  the  battlefields  or  in  the  waiting  rooms. 
They  and  their  offspring,  unless  they  have  con- 
sented  to  take  part  in  the  physical  or  intellectual 
labors  of  the  world,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
<levt4<)pnient  of  morals  and  cnlture. 

This  is  not  what  we  may  designate  aristocracy  in 
America.  (,^ur  coimtry  has  the  advantage  of  not 
sufferiug  f rem  the  evil  inheritance  of  the  mediceval 
l»eii«>d.  Wliat  it  has  grown  into  being,  it  has 
l)^*c«»iiie  hv  hanl  work  both  of  hands  and  brains. 
That  kiini  of  aristocratic  faniily  was  the  one  Austin 
Füllt  hailed  fioin  :  in  it  he  might  well  have  rejoiced, 
th-»\i-:h  priile  w.  luM  never  be  pardonable  in  any- 
liän«:   a- ci-leiitai   and    ihA   aoconiplished   by  one's 

^V::il  -'i<  ii  i.t  ir  iira/v  a  ivamaces  he  was  born  in 
r-t  : -i.ani.  Ma--.,  on  <V:.»i»vr  -J-'th.  1^12.  They 
W'  :  :  •/.  n\ ,  i  :*y  :]\  »-»  iv>:;".::n^  frvm  a  hberaledu- 
■;::■':;  :::  Anii.r:-:,  anl  ::;  Harvard,  whei^e  he 
-::a:;a:'  i  i::  !i^  :i  ::u  in  >-•.  >iiKe  that  time, 
w:::i  n'  anx  :n:i :::;;':!  »n.  ho  :ia>  l-v^n  in  ihe  prac-^ 
::  '  •-:  :;i^  ;»:  :\<>:  ^^  aa  ;:n^  :->  liu'  daily  practiail 
1-1  »»v^  ::;;;  h  a:ui  \a:;o.:  ht^ravy  Wv'ik.  and  for  the 
1.1-:    :   ::v  x^a:^  vv^;:>:a:::   >^:\:.\>  a<  a  toaoher  of 


]..    \..«'-  >.»>'«»•  ^.-    :-.  ^    K 'v'v^**   ■  •    *  ■  i  *i<tHl  thive 
.i:>  :;n:n  iv    n;,^\oa  :^   Un:Ya"v\   N.  V.,  in  lS3f>. 
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which  it  was  held  mainly  to  his  contributions. 
Froni  1848  to  1850  he  published  articles  on  diabetes, 
the  pathology  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  epidemic  of 
Cholera  in  Buflfalo,  on  serous  effusions  into  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  on  pleuro  Pneumonitis  complicated 
with  pericarditis,  and  on  fifty-two  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  These  essays  were  followed,  in  1852,  by 
clinical  reports  on  continued  fever  and  on  varia- 
tions  of  pitch  in  percussion  and  respiratory  sounds, 
and  their  appHcation  to  physical  dia^^osis  ;  in  1853, 
by  clinical  reports  on  dysentery  and  on  chronic 
pleurisy  :  by  (1S5<>)  his  physical  exploration  of  the 
ehest  and  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  affecting  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  \  1851»)  his  practical  treatise 
on  tho  diagnosis,  pnthology,  and  treatnient  of  dis- 
eases of  the  heart.  In  1n»5  he  wrote  his  conipen- 
diuni  of  percussion  and  auscuiltation,  and  of  the 
physical  diagni>sis  of  diseases  affecting  the  lungs 
anil  lioart ;  and  tiuallv,  in  l>«»t\  his  tivatise  on  the 
prinripU's  aiul  practitv  of  niedicine. 

Ir  is  uox  nt'Oi'ssarv  t«»  enuiuerate  his  manv  essavs 
au'l  iMpoi's  lu'hMo  auil  i\\Xvv  rhat  tinie.  The  pub- 
li' Mti.Mw  ot  iht^  Unitod  Matt'<  Sanitarv  Commission 
aii.l  th.'  Ui^itrr  iiuiriiaN  ot  the  cuuntrv  lK»ar  evi- 
«lo!i';o  Ol'  his  ^'ViT  iiKToasing  oxperionce.  willingness 
T  »  i.«'!\rrii>uio  :o  ilio  conun.»n  sitvk  of  knowledge, 
a!^i   !!i.»  rai:o:-no>s  ot  x\w  Journals  to  print  his  {va- 

]H".S. 

Hi<   li:eravv    vv^putati.^'.i    wa^   iU>orviillva   verv 
•         •  •  • 

.::\m:  v^r..  .  S.mho  v^t'  :.i^  \\*»:k>  iuivo  Uvn  tmns- 
!a:r.i  ;  :ii<  :voa!i<t^  :Mvi  ,-:;  i!i;:ur:\>e  s;ile.  The 
nv  ;h.M  a;:a  :ii.v;r  v^:  :;>\v:;:i!:j.  i>  i.hai*aoleristic 
a*.\  i    i".>:;sU  :i\i^  ,   it    >-.>v.i'.    o:    :..:    :u*Vu;n  writers 
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years  ago.  When,  the  next  day,  he  received  a  note 
f  rom  one  of  those  present,  in  which  the  necessity 
was  urged  to  add  muriatic  acid  to  the  doses  of  pep- 
sin  he  had  advised,  he  called  in  person  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the,  then  new,  Suggestion  and 
the  letter  containing  it.  There  was,  however,  one 
thing  he  was  jealous  of,  viz.,  the  honor  of  his 
countrv.  When,  in  a  discussion,  he  once  com- 
plained  of  the  obUvion  of  Carr's  name  in  connection 
with  the  causation  of  the  crepitant  räle,  and  the  pre- 
eminence  attributed  to  foreign  authors  in  regard  to 
the  explanatiou  of  respiratory  sounds,  he  was  re- 
joicod  and  proud  when  he  was  shown  the  page  on 
which  Willtor iiich  gives  füll  credit  to  the  American 
practitioiier.  Vaiiity  and  exalted  opinion  of  him- 
self  woro  not  his  faults.  He  would  never  have  ac- 
Ci^pted  the  eul()g:istic  exaggeration  proclaimed  in  a 
recent  obituary,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  nobody 
in  tliis  Century  has  doni*  so  mach  as  he,  or  more 
tlian  \u.\  for  thi^  diseasis  of  the  respiratory  Organs. 
JI(*  would  liavt*  ur<;(^(l  that  friendship  and  esteem 
luust  nf'v«M'  go  so  far  as  to  obscure  the  nanies  of 
Larnnoc  tlir  Frcnchinan,  Skoda  the  Austrian, 
and  Stokes  the  Briton. 

Still,  lif  was  oritz:inal  in  many  tliings.  His  dis- 
cussions  on  pitch  and  r(*^onance  will  always  be  read 
with  j)l('asui-(^  and  ])n)fit.  Thou^h  we  owe  to  him 
no  o;ivat  discovci'irs,  we  and  our  succcssors  shall 
always  acbniro  bis  clear  way  of  dealing  with  known 
facts  and  new  obsorvations,  and  of  i)oi>ularizing  for 
the  nKMÜcal  niind  tho  lati^^t  i'volutions  of  modical 
thou^ht  and  th(^  niost  niature  fruit  of  scientific  re- 
search. 
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can  Medical  Convention,  since  called  Association^ 
at  New  York,  on  May  6th,  1846,  he  was  appointed 
on  a  committee  to  report  on  a  resolution,  offered  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  for  a  uniform  and  elevated  Stand- 
ard of  requirements  for  the  degi^ee  of  M.D.  in  all 
the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port is  signed  by  R.  W.  Haxall,  Chairman,  and  can 
be  found  on  pages  63-77  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Medical  Conventions,  held  in  New  York, 
May,  1846,  and  in  Philadelphia,  1847  (Philadelphia, 
1847).  The  very  first  of  the  ten  resolutions  embodied 
in  that  report  is  this  :  *  *  That  it  be  recommended  to 
all  the  Colleges  to  extend  the  period  employed  in 
lecturing  from  four  to  six  months."  And  it  is  true 
what  a  late  number  of  a  Journal*  says,  **  that  that 
report  is  still  to-day  a  most  interesting,  applicable, 
and  valuable  document."  But,  alas  I  the  slowness 
of  spontaneous  evolution,  and  the  predominance  of 
circumstances,  and  the  weight  of  impediments  are 
such  as  to  cripple  even  a  strong  man  like  Austin 
Flint,  who,  though  his  life  was  spared  long,  never 
saw  the  hopes  of  his  younger  years  fulfiUed. 

His  successes  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  were 
equalled  by  thosci  accomplished  in  his  Consulting 
practice.  In  those  special  branches  to  which  he 
had  given  so  mach  of  his  tinie  and  attention  his 
counsel  was  frequently  requested.  No  matter 
whether  he  had  anything  new  to  say,  or  had  only 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis  or  fortify  the  position  of 
the  practitioner,  everybody  liere  knows  that  he  was 
always  kind,  mikl,  and  niodest.  There  is  nobody 
höre  but  has  often   either  admired    his  superior 

*  Journ.  of  tlie  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March  27th. 
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But  some  time  ago  everybody  took  sides  in  regard 
to  the  Code  question.  So  did  you,  so  did  I,  so  did 
Austin  Fliut.  But  to  belong  to  a  party  does  not 
mean  to  be  an  offensive  partisan.  And  if  ever  a 
party  man — so  I  believe — was  impartial,  that  man 
was,  or  tried  to  be,  Austin  Flint,  whom  we  honor 
as  much  f or  bis  words  as  for  bis  actions.  When 
a  man  works  bimself  up  into  celebrity,  bis  memory 
must  serve  tbe  surviving  as  did  bis  life.  His  opin- 
ions  ougbt  to  be  learned  from  bis  own  papers  pub- 
bsbed  in  tbe  Xeiv  Vork  JonniaL*  Read  them  as 
if  be  were  still  aniong  you.  He  is  among  you.  For 
tbose  wbo  bave  lived  a  life  wortb  Uving  do  not  die. 
I  am  willing  to  abide  by  tbe  platform  laid  out  in 
tbose  essays.  Tboy  contain  tbe  same  tbougbts  ex- 
pressed by  your  presiding  officer  in  an  address  de- 
livered  from  tbis  place  on  October  Ist,  18S5.  Two 
(lays  afterward  tbat  address  appeared  in  print. 
Two  (lays  after  its  publication  I  received  from  the 
<cvvin  and  ^nod  man  wlio  is  nowgone  a  letterwhicb 
l  shall  \)v  proiid  of  preserving  as  a  legacy.  I  bold 
in  inv  liand  this  iioti'  of  Austin  Flint's,  wbicb  be- 
irin-i  wirb  ih»'  words:  ''I  bavo  read  your  addi-ess 
with  plea^mv" — and  tinishes  witb  tbese  :  *'How 
l»»';iutifiil,  lovrly,  andsalutarv it  istt»  promote peace, 
hai'inonv,  and  hrotherliDod  '/* 

( )ii  thr  t^oiiiiiij:  (►f  bi<  inauiruration  as  President 
of  ihf  A<a<b*my.  in  1^71,  liis  pri^looessor,  one  of 
th(*  m«)st  illu^trious  tyi>os  of  American  erudition 
and  vrr<atility,  Edmund  IVasloi»,  ba<l  a  rigbt  to 
say  to  him  :  *•  We  bave  always  found  vvni  tbe  bigb- 
mindtM]     and    sympatbotio    man   and    ibe     genial 

*  April.  1^S^     Also  iu  liis  rivsidoiilial  addiv^s  of  1SS4. 
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His  membership  in  the  Academy  ceased  a  few 
weeks  before  March  13th,  on  which  he  breathed  his 
last.  You  remeraber  the  universal  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  those  preseut  to  accept  his  resignation, 
and  the  silence  with  which  the  remarks  of  the  pre- 
siding  officer  were  hstened  to.  Malevolence  only 
could  misconstniey  and  has  tnisconstruedy  into  their 
opposite  his  words  of  appreciation  and  regret. 
There  is  one  great  gratification  even  in  that  re- 
signation of  his.  His  good-will  toward  the  Acad- 
emy is  best  exhibited  by  his  staying  as  long  as  he 
did,  under  ratherpeculiar  circumstances;  and,  more- 
over,  \ve  shall  kno  w,  by  the  gift  of  his  Ubrary  which 
he  beqiieathed  to  the  Academy,  that  the  latter  was 
dear  to  his  heart.  For  the  Academy  not  to  speak 
words  of  praise  and  remembrance  in  behalf  of  his 
memory,  in  this  hall  which  he  graced  and  in  which 
he  tavight,  in  si)ito  of  suggestionsand  even  demands 
to  the  contrary  of  a  personal  character ;  not  to 
keej)  liis  ineinory  green  atnoiig  us,  is  an  impossi- 
bilitv.  As  it  is  for  us,  so  for  the  medical  men  of 
tlie  country.  His  naine  and  reputation  foiTn  part 
of  the  history  of  our  profession,  and  this  Academy 
means  to  honor  its  dead  whu  have  gone  into  his- 
toi'v. 

Inlistening  to  or  readingthe  eiilogiesof  the  dead, 
I  have  ofteu  beeil  Struck  with  the  well-meant  but 
still  obtrusive  exaggcM-ations  of  their  characters  and 
Services.  It  then  ai)peared  to  nie  that  the  writer 
buried  the  memory  of  the  frieud  under  an  op- 
pressive  wc^ight  of  high-strung  flatteri(  s.  It  re- 
miiided  nie  of  the  nianner  in  which  an  incon- 
veni'ent  beggar  is  forever  cast  aside  by  buying  him 
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coUeagues  honored  him.  His  writings  obtained  for 
hiin  a  national  and  international  reputation.  There 
was  no  place  of  honor  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
f ession  of  the  city,  State,  or  country  which  he  has 
not  fllled.  The  profession  of  Europe  was  anxions 
to  show  its  respect  for  him.  Thus  he  lived  and 
worked  to  an  advanced  age,  disturbed  by  but  few 
Symptoms  of  evanescing  powers,  and  when  the 
time  came  he  ceased  to  labor  and  live  on  the  very 
same  day. 

As  a  profession  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  have 
many  like  him. 
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graced  and  in  which  lie  taught,  in  spite  of  sugges- 
tions  and  even  deniands  to  the  contrary  of  a  per- 
sonal character ;  not  to  keep  his  memory  green 
among  us,  is  an  inipossibility.  As  it  is  for  us,  so 
for  the  niedical  men  of  the  country.  His  name  and 
reputation  are  part  of  the  history  of  our  profession, 
and  this  Academv  nieans  to  honor  its  dead  who 
ha  VC  gone  into  histoiy." 

These  reniarks  had  a  pecnliar  significance  to 
many  of  the  physicians  in  the  room.  They  knew 
that  whilo  Dr.  Jacobi  was  uttering  them  he  had  in 
his  coat  pocket  coiTesi)ondence  from  the  widow  of 
Dr.  FHnt,  nrj^iMitly  reqnesting  him  not  to  deliver 
the  nieinorial  address.  This  correspondence  had 
bi»en  an  o])vn  socret  in  the  profession  for  afew  days 
l)ast,  and  ihcre  was  soine  cninosity  to  see  what  Dr. 
Jac()l)i,  as  President  of  the  Academy,  would  do 
aboiit  it.  Wh(Mi  Mis.  Fhnt  first  heard  that  Dr. 
Jacobi  liad  noininatod  himself  to  dehver  a  memorial 
on  luT  hnsl)aM(l,  slic  wrote  liiin  a  reqnest  not  to  do 
so,  insistin^  on  hov  rigbt  as  a  widow  to  nanie  the 
pcrsoii  wlio  should  j)ert'orni  a  si^rvice  so  personal  to 
her.  and  nuMitionin^  that  slii»  liad  ah'eady  made  up 
licr  mind  as  to  wlio  this  ju'i'son  slionld  be. 

To  tliis  coininuiiication  Dr.  Jacol)i  niade  a  reply, 
in  whi<-h  he  askt^d  to  be  inforinod  who  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Füllt  had  selectcd  to  nienioriahze  her  late  hns- 
IkiikI  bfforc  the  nlivsicians  of  the  Academv.  Mi's. 
Fliiit  tlieren]M)n  intornied  tlie  President  of  the  Aca- 
demv that  slie  did  not  desire  a  memorial  of  the 
do(.'tor  to  be  read  before  it  at  all  ;  the  doctor  was 
not  a  member  of  the  AcadtMnv  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and,  undt»r  the  circnmstances,  it  was  her  de- 
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and  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  incalculable  benefits 
of  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  profession.  Par- 
ticularly  did  he  refer  to  Dr.  Flint's  eminent  success 
as  a  teacher,  his  systematic  clearness  and  elegant 
simphcity  of  language  in  the  lecture  room,  and  his 
invaluable  contributions  to  medical  literature.  He 
was  a  model  for  young  men  in  demonstrating  that 
a  sound  preUniinary  education,  systematic  work, 
and  solidity  were  the  only  basis  for  successful 
teaching.  Dr.  Jacobi  referred  to  Dr.  FUnt's  reluc- 
tance  to  see  niedico-political  differences  creep  into 
organizations  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
Said  that  he  knew  f rom  personal  information  that 
the  deniorahzation  growing  out  of  party  lines  on 
the  Code  question  had  caused  Dr.  Fhnt  much  pain. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Fhnt  was  President  of  the  Aca- 
demy  from  1S71  to  1873,  the  doctors  listened  with 
much  interest,  and  some  of  thom  with  astonish- 
meiit,  to  the  portion  of  Dr.  Jacobi's  address  quoted 
verbatini  at  the  oiitsi't  of  this  report.  Dr.  Jacobi 
Said  to  a  Times  reporttn*  that  he  considered  it  an 
hoiior  duo  hini,  as  President  of  the  Academy,  to  de- 
Hver  the  ineiiiorial  address  to  Dr.  Fhnt.  His  corre- 
spondt^icc  with  Mrs.  Fhnt  and  the  misunderstand- 
iiig  with  soine  of  her  friends  was,  he  thought, 
hascd  lar<;('ly  upon  a  mistakt\ 

'*  The  ni^ht  tliat  Dr.  FUnt's  resignation  was  acted 
u|)oii,"  Said  Dr.  Jacobi,  *'no  one  present  spoke  in 
rosponsi^  to  niy  readiug  the  resignation.  I  coni- 
UKMited  on  tlüs  sliowing  significantly  witli  what 
regn't  the  resignation  was  received,  and  I  said 
furthennort^  tliat  I  considered  it  a  very  higli  lionor 
to  iH'long  to  this  Academy  and  ft^lt  very  sorry  that 
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Dr.  Flint  should  have  taken  a  step  which  woiild  de- 
prive  him  of  the  privilege  of  membership.  It  was 
a  very  great  surprise  to  me  to  leam  that  my  re- 
marks  had  been  interpreted,  and  even  reported,  as 
saying  that  the  Academy  cx)uld  get  along  without 
Dr.  Flint  if  he  could  get  along  without  the  Aca- 
demy. I  certainly  never  meant  to  convey  any  such 
impression." 
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kehrte  er  nach  Buffalo  zurück,  brachte  mehrere 
Winter  als  Professor  der  Medicin  in  New  Orleans 
zu,  und  siedelte  1859  nach  New  York  über.  Von 
hier  aus  bekleidete  er  bis  zum  Jahre  1868  eine  Pro- 
fessur am  Long  Island  Hospital  College  in  Brook- 
lyn, und  vom  Jahre  1861  an,  in  welchem  das  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College  gegründet  wurde, 
die  Professur  für  innere  Medicin  an  dieser  Anstalt. 
Einen  Tag  vor  seinem  Begräbnisse  fand  die  letzte 
Entlassungsfeierlichkeit  für  die  eben  Diplomirten 
Statt. 

In  seiner  Schule  war  er  die  bedeutendste  und  ein- 
flussreichste Persönlichkeit.  Es  ist  daher  zu  be- 
dauern, dass  er  seinen  grossen  Einfluss  nicht  zu 
( runsten  der  Verlängerung  der  Lehrcurse  und  der 
X'ortiofung  des  Unterrichtes  angewandt  hat.  Un- 
ge\V(*)hnliclie  Schwierigkeiten  müssen  dem  Manne 
in  den  Weg  gelegt  worden  sein,  dessen  medici- 
nisclu's  (lewisson  und  reife  Einsicht  ihm  ohne 
/\v(Mft'l  lange  klar  giMuac-lit  hatten,  dass  der  ärzt- 
liche Stand  Anu'i'ika's  mir  durch  bessere  Vorbil- 
ihing  nnd  gi'ündlichci'c?  Schnlung  der  Studenten 
m^liohcn  werden  kann.  Dies  ist  um  so  mehr  zu 
hedanern,  als  in  massigem  (rrade  eine  andere  der 
huv^iii'eii  Schulen,  in  viel  h(>hereni  al)er  die  medici- 
iH'.chi»  Schule  der  Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania  mid 
de.  Harvard  Colh^ge,  lohenswerthe  Scliritte  in  die- 

ci  ICichtung  gethan  haben. 
\l-i   Lehrei- war  Flint  s(^hr  populär.     Senne  Dar- 

iv  lluu,^>^Nveise  war,  ohne  beredt  zu  sein,  einfach 
.m,l  Ixlai-.  IV'ni  FassungsvtM-inr)gen  S(Mner  Hiirer 
x\  II     ii'  er  sich  genau  anzui)assen.     Aber  nicht  blos 

.ni.hicude,   sondern  auch    Aerzte   folgten    seinen 
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-,  iT-iiten  des  IntornatioiiakMi 
.  ifsseu  Zusaniinontivteii  in 
...•-  l'^s7,  er  mit  Sicherheit  oi- 
v.iropa  war  er  gern  gesehen. 
'  iliagen  wurde  er  ausgezeich- 

'lodical  Association  erwartete 
-  .:  im  kommenden  Sommer. 

i   schmtM'zloser  Tod  liat  sein 

'     lies  Leben  zu  einem  ghick- 

St'ine  i'uhige  und  anspruchs- 

Vorhild  fiii'  dii'jenigen  sr'in, 

•iivli  eine  einzige  ghinzende 

.  .>anig,    durcli   Zeitungsrekla- 

;■::  unil  Einkonnnen  sichern  zu 

..  i     amerikanisclien     Aerzten 

<:on  IMätze  (»in,  obgleich  man 
\  ihrheit  ein  Unrecht  begeht. 
•  l.obhudh^r  gt'than  haben,  ilm 
.■a,    oder   Stokes   erliebt,    oder 

.  stellt. 
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vidual  explorer  and  expert,  has,  considered  f rom  the 
staudpoiut  of  the  prof ession  at  large,  a  practical  ten- 
dency .  If  we  exclude,  as  we  all  do,  metaphysics  from 
the  domain  of  science,  there  is  no  science,  or  part 
of  it,  ever  so  abstract,  apparently  ever  so  abstruse, 
but  is  utilized  and  useful  in  the  interest  of  mankind. 
Here  it  is  where  tlie  most  abstract  medical  scientist 
and  the  most  practical  professional  man  meet  on 
common  ground.  All  science,  as  it  is  human  in  its 
origin,  is  raised  above  the  level  of  mere  theory  by 
the  Service  it  renders  to  humanity.  Thus  the  medi- 
cal profession,  with  its  practical  tendency  and  its 
claim  that  all  medical  science  can  and  must  be  made 
serviceablo  to  tlie  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
man,  is  the  best  representative  of  science,  and  both 
science  and  the  profession  may  well  be  considered 
togetlier.  Indeod,  I  believe  there  is  no  country  in 
wlüch  this  principle,  tliat  medical  science's  highest 
aim  and  main  objoct  aro  the  preservation  and  rest-o- 
ratiou  of  lioallh  in  tho  indi vidual  and  the  Commu- 
nity, is  recogiiized  to  a  greator  extent  than  in 
America. 

The  aini  of  medical  science  to  preserve  or  restore 
h(^alth  is  n^ached  in  two  wavs,  and  the  men  who 
reach  it,  and  form  the  wliole  of  the  profession, 
are  of  two  classes.  Soint»  work  as  searchers,  experi- 
menters, and  teacliei's;  som<^  in  the  ranks  in  the 
Service  of  daily  practice.  But  all  have  the  same 
internst  at  lieart,  that  of  relieving  suffering  and 
heiu'titing  mankind.  Thus  the  physician,  of  what- 
rver  grade,  has  a  doublt^  n»si)onsil)ility:  he  shares 
the  duties  of  a  Citizen  of  the  Kepublic  with  every 
intelligent  man,  but  he  lias  Ins  owu,  graver,  more 
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f  or  and  consulted,  not  only  by  those  who  areacknowl- 
edged  to  be  physically  diseased,  not  only  in  the 
regulation  and  enforcement  of  private  and  public 
hygiene,  but  in  questions  involved  in  the  greate«t 
diflficulties.  I  cannot  see  the  possibility  of  a  Solution 
of  the  niost  serious  questions  of  criminal  law  with- 
out  the  physician.  The  Solution  of  the  moral  in- 
sanity  question,  it  is  tnie,  has  been  sought  for 
without  the  necessary  scientific  premises,  but  still 
the  great  questions  of  insanity  and  crime,  and  brain 
and  insanity,  cannot  be  answered  exceptby  medical 
lesearcli,  and  there  ^^ill  be  a  time  when  the  physi- 
cal  history  of  a  criminal,  and  the  study  of  his  skull 
and  face  and  teetli,  the  symmetry  or  asymmetry  of 
)iis  body,  will  form  the  basis  of  a  judicial  procedure. 

This  is  au  ideal  condition  and  aim,  but  not  so 
i<loal  as  to  precliule  its  realization.  The  changes  in 
tho  political  condition  of  the  old  world,  and  those  in 
thcsorial  of  tht'old  and  ncw,  areso  rapid  that  mucli 
that  wa<  ('o]isi(U']'C(l  iini>ossiblo  but  a  little  while 
ai;"<>  i^  li»<>k»Ml  ii|UMi  to-day  as  ihi^  Coming  necessity. 

ir  ^\u'\\  lu'  tlir  riiturt'  riirlus  and  t^xpectations  of 
thr  ]MMt\'^^ion,  [{'  it  iiit/an  to  he  tho  protector  and 
advi^ri  (»ttlif  coininonwcalth,  what  has  it  to  off  er 
t«>  day  a^  an  otVst»t  t«»  so  inuch  honor,  and  as  its 
l«\L:.al  claiin  t\n'  thr  j)rrt'orniancc  of  such  onerous 
<hi!ii'^  : 

Many  .»f  ihosr  who  ai  pio^nit  stiuly  nunlicine  and 
air  a  Imittril  \o  tho  piofos<ion— for  instance,  the 
farinhand  who  ohiain<  a  (Hplonia  aftor  two  or  thi'ee 
so  oallrd  r.)iir>os,  or  Ion  or  t  wolvo  nionths  altogether, 
o\'  whal  ho  and  hi>  i-hmus  aro  ploa>tMl  to  call  study; 
thi'olrrk  who  wasuatii  (ov  \n>  trado  hooau<o  he  was 
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admit  to  their  schools,  aiid  because  they  reduce  the 
number  of  their  students  rather  than  encourage 
their  locust  like  increase.  If  on  that  basis  we  were 
to  have  not  only  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, but  every  large  city  of  the  Union,  as  medical 
centres,  so  much  the  better  for  the  profession  at 
large,  and  medical  science  in  the  States  and  every - 
where.  Until  we  have,  however,  acconiplished 
that,  let  US  be  modest  and  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  we  are  far  below  our  aims  and  away  from  the 
reaUzation  of  our  hopes.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
speak  a  little  too  much  of  the  clairas  of  this  or  that 
city  as  a  medical  centre.  If  the  results  equalled  the 
local  ambitions,  we  should  hear  less  of  Claims. 
Whoever  is  on  the  top  does  not  decry  the  cUmbei's. 
If  many  were  on  the  top  there  would  be  no  envy. 
So  let  US  all  arrive  at  the  top  and  work  in  parallel 
lines,  each  proud  of  and  encouraging  the  other. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  think 
I  might  safely  conchide  my  remarks,  which  you 
have  listened  to  with  courteous  attention.  You 
have  been  good  oiiougli  to  invite  a  New  Yorker  to 
reply  to  the  toast  on  the  profession.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  New  York  profession  tries  to  be  as 
advanced  as  that  of  otlier  eitles,  both  in  knowledge 
and  inorals,  and  tliat  there  are  very  niany  amongst 
US  who  strive  to  share  in  tlie  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  efliorts  of  the  profession  of  any  countiy. 
Whatever  tlie  countrv  niav  have  l)een  told  of  the 
Gothamization  of  the  i)rofession  in  tlu^  conimercial 
metropolis,  let  nie  assure  you  that  the  reports  are 
based  on  niistakes,  if  on  nothing  worse.  Xor  is  it 
true  that  anythiug  has  occm-red  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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word  is  the  doctor  a  priest,  but  everything  attributed 
to  the  priest  and  bis  high  calling,  intellect,  erudition, 
general  culture,  sobriety,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
conscientiousness,  purity  of  heart,  aod  self-sacrifice 
in  the  interests  of  bis  calling — all  the  qaälities,  in- 
deed,  which  raised  him  above  the  ranks  and  made 
hirn  qualified  to  be  priest,  physician,  and  judge — 
have  been,  and  will  forever  be,  the  honor  and  the 
recognition  mark  of  the  true  physician. 

Let  US  all  work  for  that  end  as  well  as  we  can, 
singly  and  together.  Let  that  aim  be  inscribed  oii 
the  flag  of  the  profession,  and  let  it  be  visible  far 
and  wide.  By  keeping  our  eye  on  the  great  future, 
let  US  not  forget  that  the  roads  are  many  while  the 
ideal  is  one.  We  can  always  prove  that  we  belong 
to  the  great  faniily  of  idealist  physicians,  scorning 
low  inotives,  despising  niean  measures,  to  our  honor 
and  that  of  the  profession  and  of  the  country. 

And  now  I  sh(fll  close.  I  give  the  floor  to  niy 
hetters,  and  return  to  niy  seat  and  to  New  York.  In 
i'egard  to  Philad(*lp]iia  1  have  added  to  niy  knowl- 
edge  to-night.  I  reineniher  but  verv  few  oecasions 
Oll  wliieh  l  was  in  this  city.  Onoe  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  ineeting  souk^  of  you  over  the  remains  of  the 
Siainese  brothers.  Otherwise  I  know  but  little  of 
tlie  city,  (^\(*ept  that  I  had  to  read,  and  did  read 
gladly,  youi*  books  and  Journals.  I  knew  that  this 
was  th(^  city  in  which  the  Declaration  of  our  Inde- 
priidenct»  was  signed,  and  tli(^  greatest  American 
liviMl,  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  that  tlu're  W(Me  several 
hospitals  h(»n\  and  two  illustrious  colh^ges,  and  a 
miiMMim  of  natural  historv.  I  was  also  ome  in  a 
miHlical  study,  that  of  Alfred  Stille.     Thus  I  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  every  Philadelphian  study 
looked  like  his,  and  every  Philadelphian  medical 
man  was  an  Alfred  Stille.  I  was  also  told  that 
Philadelphia  was  a  very,  very  quiet  place,  and  I 
sometimes  feit  that  the  whole  city  must  be  hushed, 
like  a  laboratory  or  a  library.  In  ho  w  many  of  these 
beliefs  or  impressions  I  inay  have  been  mistaken,  I 
cannot  judge  from  this  place.  Bat  I  shall  teil  the 
New  York  friends  that  I  have  learned  a  good  deal 
to-night — namely,  how  strangers  are  raade  to  feel 
comf  ortable  ;  and  that  all  the  good  and  gi^eat  men 
of  Philadelphia's  profession  can  be  brought  together 
in  a  Single  festive  hall  without  strife,  dissension, 
and  hesitation;  and  that  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  has  thus  accomplished  what  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  is  aiming  at  and 
laboring  for.  If ,  at  last,  /  were  to  pronounce  a 
toast,  it  would  be  no  other  but  this :  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  vivat,  floreat,  crescat. 


il 


WACHSTHUM. 

EIN     IM    DEUTSCHEN     GESELLIG-WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN 
VEREIN  AM  28.  APRIL  1886  GEHALTENER  VORTRAG.* 

Wie  ''wächs't"  ein  Krystall?  Dadurch,  dass 
aus  der  Lauge  eine  Anzahl  gleichartiger  und  gleich- 
gestalteter Körpertheile  eines  nach  dem  andern  sich 
anlegen.  Jedes  Einzelne  dieser  Theilchen  ist  schon 
an  und  für  sich  ein  Krystall.  Der  grössere  Körper, 
welcher  sich  aus  einer  Unzahl  derselben  bildet,  ist 
nur  an  Masse,  nicht  an  Wesen  und  Würdigkeit  von 
der  kleinsten  Daseinsform  vei^schieden.  Die  Krys- 
tallmasse  lässt  sich  in  unendlich  viele  Theilchen 
zertrümmern,  doch  dadurch  geht  der  Begriff  des 
Krystalls  nicht  verloren. 

Hierin  liegt  der  Unterschied  zwischen  der  unor- 
ganischen Existenz  und  dem  Organismus.  Ich 
sage  mit  Absicht  nicht,  zwischen  dem  unorgani- 
schen und  dem  organischen  Wesen.  Denn  es  gibt 
organische  Formen,  welche  Vermehrung  und  Theil- 
ung  vertragen,  ohne  in  ihrem  eigenen  Wesen  zu 
gewinnen  oder  zu  verUeren. 

Solche  niederste  Form,  in  welcher  sich  organi- 
sches Leben  zeigt,  ist  das  Protoplasma.  Es  ist  dies 
eine  gleichförmige,  kaum  mit  mikroskopischen 
Kömchen  versehene  schleimige  Masse,  welche  als 
organische  Materie  sich  nur  mit  Mühe  erkennen 

*  Sonntagsblatt  der  N.  Y,  Staats-Zeitung. 
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lässt.  Die  sog.  Amoeben  sind  solche  Protoplasma- 
kügelchen  von  nur  mikroskopischer  Kleinheit.  Sie 
sind  rundlich,  verändern  aber  auf  Reize  ihre  Grestalt, 
sie  sind  beweglich,  bestehen  aus  gleichmässiger 
Masse,  haben  keine  Organe  irgend  welcher  Art, 
Nahrungsmittel  verschmelzen  sie  einfach  mit  ihrer 
ganzen  Substanz,  aber — wie  gesagt — sie  empfinden, 
sie  bewegen  sich,  sie  sind  belebt.  Ihre  Vermehr- 
ung geschieht  dadurch,  dass,  wenn  sie  an  Masse  zu- 
nehmen, sie  sich  theilen,  und  die  glückliche  un- 
schuldige Existenz  von  früher  fortführen. 

Die  nächste  Stufe  aufwärts  im  Reiche  des  Organi- 
schen ist  die  Zelle.  Vor  dem  Protoplasmakügelchen 
zeichnet  sie  sich  dadurch  aus,  dass  sie  einen  mehr  so- 
liden Kern,  und  weniger  veränderliche  Form  besitzt, 
bis  zu  dem  Grade,  dass  man  ihr  eine  Umgebungs- 
haut  zugeschrieben  hat,  in  welcher  die  Zellenmasse 
eingeschlossen  gedacht  wurde.  Die  rothen  Blutkör- 
])erchen  sind  ein  gutes  Beispiel  dieser  Zellen,  w^äh- 
n^nd  die  weissen  Blutkck'perchen  den  Amoeben  noch 
n aller  stehen. 

Audi  die  Zelle  vermehrt  sich  durch  Theiliuig. 
Dies  ist  aber  nicht  die  einzige  Veränderimg,  welche 
sie  eingeht.  Sie  verändert  ihre  Gestalt,  sie  verlän- 
gert sich,  l)il(U't  Fäden,  und  die  Vei*vielfältigung 
(l(ssoll)en  Vorganges  gibt  zur  Bildung  von  Geweben 
V^'ranliissung.  Unterdessen  kann  sich  auch,  neben 
(Um-  v(M*gr(")sst'rten  Zahl,  die  Eigenschaft  der  Zelle 
vtnändiH'n,  nnd  zwar  geschieht  dies  ohne  allen  Zwei- 
fel (hnrli  eine  nati'ulicli  innewohnende  erbliche  An- 
lagt' (l('s  l^otoplasnia  odov  der  Zelle  selber.  Mit  der 
viMändcrttMi  Ki,i;enscliaft  und  Gestalt  entwickeln 
dir  Zt^ltMi  Fnnktionen  verschiedener  Art.     Von  den 
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Fischen  aufwärts  bis  zum  Wirbelthierreiche.     Der 
Vorgang  ist  an  dem  ungeborenen  Thierchen  mit 
Vorliebe  studirt  worden.     Tausend  Forscher  haben 
sich  mit  dem  Gegenstand  um  so  Ueber  beschäftigt, 
als  die  Lösung  der  betreffenden  Fragen  eine  schwie- 
rige ist.     Vor  allen  Dingen  hat  die  Entstehung  des 
Hühnchens  im  Ei  aus  der  Keimschicht,  welche  der 
Oberfläche  des  Dotters  in  einer  Breite  von  nur  2.5- 
3.5  Mm.  und  eine  Dicke  von  0.27-0.35  Mm.  aufliegt, 
zahlreiche  und    wichtige  Aufklärungen  gegeben. 
In  die  Einzelheiten  hier  einzugehen  ist  unmöglich. 
Nur  auf  eine  Thatsache  will  ich  aufmerksam  ma- 
chen, welche  darin  besteht,  dass  das  Wachsthum, 
sobald  Gewebe  und  Orgaue  gebildet  sind,  zweifacher 
Natur  geworden  ist.     So  lange  der  Embryo  des 
Huhnes  und  jedes  andern  Wesens  aus  Zellen  be- 
stellt, ist  das  p]mbryonalwachsthum  das  Resultat 
der  Saftströmung  von  Zelle  zu  Zelle,  der  sog.  Os- 
mose ;  sobald  aber  im  Laufe  weniger  Stunden  oder 
Tasi^e  eine  Gewehs-  und   Organbildung  stattgefun- 
den hat,  koniint  zu   der  Zellsaftströmung  die  Er- 
nälu'ung  durch  Bhitgefcässe  von  einem  entfernten 
Ivreislaufsniittelpunkt  hinzu,  den  wir  Herz  nennen. 
Diese  zwtn  Arten  von  Saftströniung  und  Ernährung 
gibt  es  in  jedem  ncnigeborenen  Wesen.     Durch  sie 
wird  das  Waclisthuni  vor  und  nach  der  Geburt  be- 
stimmt.    Ohne  mich  weiter  zu  verweilen,  will  ich 
dah(M*  mich  zu  dem  Wachsthum  desjenigen  Körpers 
wenden,  für  den  wir  Egoisten  uns  noch  immer  am 
meisten  interessiren. 

Einige  Thatsachen  mr)gen  Ihnen  V(M*anschau- 
lichen,  in  wie  verschiedenartiger  Weise  je  nach 
Alter  und  (reschlecht  das  Wachsthum  des  Neuge- 
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Jahre  bleibt  nun  der  Unterkörper  zurück.  Aber 
vom  sechszehnten  Jahre  an  wächst  derselbe  so,  dass 
das  Verhältniss  von  Oberkörper  zu  Unterkörper 
nach  manchen  Rechnungen  wie  382 :  618  beträgt. 
Mit  dem  siebenten  Jahre  ist  der  Oberkopf  fast  vol- 
lendet, vom  zwölften  bis  zum  fünfzehnten  Jahre 
wachsen  die  Kiefer  bedeutend,  bis  zum  sechsten 
wächst  der  Kehlkopf,  um  bis  zum  dreizehnten  bis 
fünfzehnten  zu  ruhen  und  sich  nachher,  besonders 
beim  Knaben,  um  so  rascher  zu  entwickeln. 
Um  dieselbe  Zeit,  besonders  vom  fünfzehnten  bis 
zwanzigsten  Jahre  wachsen  die  Knochen  und  der 
Bart ;  vom  zwanzigsten  bis  fünfundzwanzigsten 
schreiten  Knochen,  Muskeln  und  Brustkorb  in  der 
Entwicklung  rasch  fort,  der  Kehlkopf  beginnt  schon 
zu  verknöchern,  während  ein  Organ,  die  Thymus- 
drüse, ganz  verschwindet.  Das  Herz  wächst  von 
120-140  Ccni.  auf  215-290  Ccm.  in  dem  kurzen 
Zeiträume  vom  dreizehnten  bis  vierzehnten  Jahre. 
Nicht  hlos  Mediciner  vom  Fach,  sondern  auch 
Künstler  hahon  sich  mit  dem  genauen  Messen  des 
Körpers  und  seiner  Theile  hi^fasst.  Schadow  hat  die 
f<)l[;en(l(Mi  Zalileii :  die  Länge  des  Neugehornen  be- 
träft 1><  Zoll,  die  des  Erwachsenen  iU).  Die  Zu- 
nahme beträgt  im  ersten  Jalire  lo,  im  zweiten  4,  im 
<lritten  4,  im  vierten  :'»,  im  fünften  )>,  im  sechsten  2, 
im  siebenten,  achten,  neunten  und  zehnten  je  1  Zoll. 
Mit  dem  vollendeten  siebenten  Jahre  tritt  also  eine 
Verlangsanumg  des  Wachsthums  ein.  Das  Ver- 
hältniss (1(M-  olxM'en  Rumpfportion  (Brust)  zu  der 
unteren  beträgt  im  Neugehornen  1  :2,  im  Erwachse- 
nen 1  :  l,r»ls.  Diese  normale  Propoi'tion  wird  mit 
dem  achten  Jahre  erreicht. 
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Noch  in  anderer  Weise  lässt  sich  die  Ungleich- 
heit des  Wachsthums  klar  machen.  Die  Hälfte 
des  schliesslichen  Gewichts  erreicht  das  Grehim  im 
ersten  Jahr,  die  Leber  im  achten  bis  neunten, 
Herz,  Nieren  und  Milz  im  zehnten,  die  Lungen  im 
elften  Jahre. 

Die  Reihe  der  Zahlen  und  Gewichte,  welche  sich 
auf  den  ganzen  Körper  beziehen,  will  ich  hier 
unterbrechen,  um  mich  zur  Betrachtung  einzelner 
Organe  zu  wenden.  Nur  wenige  kann  ich  zu  dem 
Zwecke  auswählen  ;  sobald  ich  an  die  Behandlung 
des  gewählten  Themas  gehe,  zeigt  es  sich,  dass 
ich  ihm  im  ganzen  Umfange  nicht  kann  Gt^rechtig- 
keit  widerfahren  lassen.  Nehmen  Sie  vorlieb  mit 
dem,  was  ich  im  Laufe  der  nothwendiger  Weise 
beschränkten  Zeit  und  bei  naturgemäss  limitirter 
menschlicher  Geduld,  zum  Theilan  Thatsachen,  zum 
Thoil  an  Nutzanwendungen,  werde  bieten  können. 

Lassen  Sie  mich  mit  dem  Gehirn  beginnen,  dessen 
Wachsthunisperiodeii  zu  eigentliümlichen  Erschein- 
unf^di  Veranlassung  geben.  Die  Verrichtungen  des 
(leliirns  hängen  von  seiner  anatomischen,  physika- 
lischen und  cheniischen  Beschaffenheit  ab.  Die 
Quantität  und  Qualität  der  ITirnarbeit  beruht, 
neben  nianrben  andern  Dingen,  vorzugsweise  auf 
diM'  Menge  des  in  dei-  Ilirnsubstanz  enthaltenen 
Felt(^s  und  T^li()si)hors.  Beide  fhiden  sich  bei  dem 
Erwachsenen  zumeist  in  der  weiss(Mi  Hirnsubstanz, 
bei  dem  Neug(^l)ornen  im  veilängert(Mi  Mark.  So 
(»rklärt  sicli  das  Tc-berwit^gen  der  Arbeit  des  ver- 
längerten Marks  bei  dein  jungen  Kinde  vorzugs- 
weise aus  seinem  grossen  (iehalt  an  Fett  und  Phos- 
l)hor. 
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keit  für  die  Ausbildung  des  Stirn  theils  des  Schädels 
und  der  grossen  Vorderhälften  des  Grehirns,  von 
denen  unter  sonst  gleichen  Bedingungen  die  Summe 
der  individuellen  Geistesfähigkeiten  abhängt.  Im 
Allgemeinen  kann  man  sagen,  dass,  je  später  im 
Verhältniss  zu  den  übrigen  Nähten  die  vordere 
Quer-  oder  Kranznaht  verknöchert,  desto  mehr 
Möglichkeit  für  die  Ausbildung  der  denkenden 
Hirntheile  gegeben  ist.  In  dem  bevorzugten 
Weissen  verknöchert  sie  zuletzt,  und  erlaubt  daher 
eine  passende  Wölbung  des  Vorderkopfes,  in  dem 
Neger  mit  seiner  niedrigen  zurückliegenden  Stirn 
und  nacli  rückwärts  mehr  entwickeltem  Hirn  ist 
sie  die  erste  von  allen,  welche  sich  schliesst. 
Schläfenbein  und  Scheitelbein  finden  sich  oft  bei 
Negern,  sogar  l)ei  Mongolen,  ohne  Scheide  und 
Grenze :  und  in  Dahomey  hat  Duncan  öftei'S 
Scliädel  beol)achtet,  welche  gar  keine  Nähte 
hatt(Mi. 

Aolmliclu»  Vcrschiedenlioiten  finden  sich  nun 
nicht  allein  typisch  in  V()lktM-n  und  Racen,  sondern 
auch  individiK^ll.  Das  länpM-e  Offenbleiben  der 
Kranznaht  erlaubt,  wie  ich  schon  bemerkt  habe, 
tüiu'  Ih'rv(>rwr)ll)ung  des  Vordorkopfes,  wodurch 
tMU  Wedel- dit^  Knt  wickluni::  d(»s  Vorderhirns  Unter- 
st iil/.t,  oder  nur  dei-  sclu'ndieitliche  Schein  derselben 
p'wälirt  wird.  Nt  dii'selhe  Kranznaht  die  erste  in 
dtM*  l\eihe  der  verknr>cherntKn  Vt^rhindungen,  so 
veiliert  die  Stirn  die  Kähii::keit,  sich  zu  entwickeln, 
und  im  besten  Falle  wird  die  i^iriissero  Maj^se  des  Ge- 
hirn^ in  die  naclmiel>iueren  Theile  iler  Schädelhöhle 
i;vh\inui,  ohne  i:\M\ide  an  Ma^^e  und  Schärfe  der 
Funktion   /u  verlitMen.     Solch  einen  Schädel  hatte 
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Vielgeschäftigkeit  Berufener  und  Unberufener  viel 
zu  leiden  gehabt  haben,  und  noch  haben.  Bevor 
ich  indessen  diese  Bemerkung  weiter  verfolge,  las- 
sen Sie  mich  einige  interessante  Abweichungen  in 
dem  Erscheinen  und  dem  Bau  der  Zähne  hier  be- 
rühren. Ich  thue  das  um  so  lieber,  als  ich  seit 
meinem  vorjährigen  Vorti'ag,  in  welchem  ich  des 
Zahnens  und  der  Zähne  nur  in  einigen  Worten  ge- 
dachte, wiederholt  aufgefordert  worden  bin,  dem 
Gegenstande  mehr  öffentliche  Aufmerksamkeit  zu 
schenken. 

Der  jüngere  Plinius  berichtet,  dass  Marcus  Curius, 
der  um  270  A.c.  Konsul  der  römischen  Republik 
war,  Zähne  auf  die  Welt  brachte  und  daher  Denta- 
tus  genannt  wurde.  Papyrius  und  eine  Dame,  Na- 
mens Valeria,  hatten  auch  Zähne  bei  der  Geburt, 
wi(^  derselbe  Autor  berichtet.  Zoroaster  soll  nach 
alton  Historikern,  wie  Weinrich  anführt,  alle  seine 
Z.iliiu»  auf  die  Welt  gebracht  haben;  diese  Fnih- 
i«4f»M'ntspräclie  dann  der  gewaltigen  Entwicklung, 
wt'lclx'  (lor  j^rossi»  Moralist  und  Gesetzgeber  wäh- 
r<Mi(l  s<'iiu\s  siuitrren  Lebens  durchmachte.  Ludwig 
X[\\,  wit*  auch  sein  Kardinal  Mazarin,  hatte  Zähne 
l)('i  (lor  (Jel)urt  ;  in  seinem  Fall  wird  dem  Hugo 
(Ji'otius  <li<,'  Piuj)liezeiung  in  den  Mund  gelegt,  dass, 
wie  rr  als  S:iuo;lino;  seine  Aninie  blutig  riss,  er  im 
s|);it<Men  Lehen  seine  Naclibarn  zerreissen  würde. 
Ist  natiirlicli  eingetroffen,  obwohl  man  nicht  wissen 
kaim,  ol)  die  rroi)hezeiung  der  Erfüllung  vorher- 
t;in.L;,  oder  unigekeliit.  [Richard  IIL  und  Mirabeau 
^in^  »'S  ehrnso.  Seottus  l)eri('htet  den  Fall  eines 
sj)anis(li(-n  Zwei'^es,  der  i)ei  der  Geburt  Zähne,  mit 
sieben  Jahren  einen  Hart,   mit  zehn  Jahren  einen 
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Fall  eines  Mädcheus,  das  im  Alter  von  di-eizehn 
Jahren  seine  ersten  Eckzähne  hatte  ;  Pauchard  be- 
obachtete ein  Kind,  das  nur  einige  wenige  Schneide- 
zähne hatte,  als  es  fünf  oder  sechs  Jahre  alt  war. 
Brouzet  berichtet  von  einem  Kinde,  das  im  Alter 
von  zwölf  Jahren  nur  die  Hälfte  seiner  Normalzahl 
an  Zähnen  hatte  und  dessen  halber  Kieferrand  so 
hart  war  wie  bei  alten  Leuten.  Duges  sah  den 
ersten  Zahn  im  elften,  Smellie  im  einundzwanzig- 
sten Jahr  durchbrechen.  Solcher  ausnahmsweiser 
Verspätungen  gibt  es  noch  manche  in  der  Litera- 
tur, ich  habe  viele  davon  in  einem  Kursus  von 
Vorlesungen  vor  fünfundzwanzig  Jahren  veröffent- 
h'cht.  Zu  jener  Zeit  hatte  ich  ein  Kind  in  Beobach- 
tung, welches  im  Alter  von  zwei  Jahren  und  zehn 
Monaten  noch  keinen  Zahn  und  keine  Andeutung 
eines  solchen  hatte.  Ein  anderes  Kind  von  zwei 
Jahren  ist  mir  unter  ähnlichen  Verhältnissen  im 
Jalii-i'  IS50  oder  1800  vorgekommen.  Sein  Fall  ist 
im  Register  des  Deutsclien  Dispensary  aus  jener 
Z<'it  verzeichnet. 

Die  VersjKitung  des  Zahndurchbruchs  kann  am 
h('st»'ii  (lurcli  uugeinigeiide  Keimbildung  oder  durch 
EiitziiiHlun^;  und  Verhärtung  des  Kieferrandes  er- 
kl;iit  werden.  ni(\se  Ursachen  können  zu  voU- 
st-indi^vr  Abwesenheit  der  Zähne  führen.  Botallus 
kannte  eine  Frau  von  sechzig  Jahren,  welche  nie 
Zähne  liatt(\  Audi  Valki  und  Baumes  haben 
solche  Fälle  verzeiclinc^t. 

L'n;j,«'nii<::ende  Zahl  der  Zähne  ist  wohl  öfter  be- 
el)arhtet,  ahgesehen  von  Fällen,  in  welchen  zu 
frühes  Ausziehen  der  Milchzähne  den  Kieferraum 
l»cen;^t(s    nämlich  wovon  Anfang   an  die  Zahl  der 
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und  daher  nicht  gefallen.  Ich  will  daher  noch 
einen  wahrheitsgetreuen  Bericht  mittheilen,  den 
ich  einem — allerdings  seit  einiger  Zeit  verbhchenen 
— Kollegen  verdanke.  Derselbe  hiess  Jacobus  Hor- 
stius  und  würde  heute  Jakob  Horst  heissen.  Er 
schrieb  im  Jahre  1595  ein  Buch  mit  dem  folgenden 
Titel:  "Ueber  den  goldenen  Kieferzahn  eines 
schlesischen  Knaben  ;  erstens,, ob  seine  Erzeugung 
mit  natürlichen  Dingen  zuging ;  zweitens,  ob  man 
im  Stande  ist,  eine  würdige  Erklärung  davon  zu 
geben."  Es  versteht  sich  von  selber,  dass  die  Er- 
zeugimg dieses  goldenen  Zahnes  mit  natürlichen 
Dingen  zuging  und  dass  die  Erklärung  dieser  Merk- 
würdigkeit eine  höchst  würdige  war.  Daher 
schliesst  das  Buch  folgendermassen  :  '*  Es  ist  nun 
unsere  Aufgabe,  den  Zorn  Gottes  durch  glühende 
Bitten  und  ernsthafte  Reumüthigkeit  zu  beugen, 
die  Jahre  der  Tribulation  abzukürzen  und  also  das 
goldene  Reich  und  die  Wirkung  des  goldenen 
Zahnes  schneller  herabzuflehen." 

Schon  damals,  wie  Sie  sehen,  gab  es  Leute,  denen 
die  Zäline,  Zahnung  und  Zahntheorien  zu  Kopfe 
stiegen. 

N(^l)en  der  ersten  und  zweiten  Zahnung  werden 
auch  ViWh)  von  dritter  Zahnung  erzählt.  Selten 
wird  der  Ansprucli  erhohen,  dass  diese  dritte  Zahn- 
ung sich  auf  alle  oder  die  meisten  Zähne  erstreckt. 
W.  Jackson  hat  einen  Fall  hei  einem  Manne  von 
vierundsechzig  und  hei  einer  Frau  von  achtzig 
JahriMi,  in  W(4che!ii  die  Schneidezähne  sich  zum 
drittenmal  erzeugten,  und  zwar  ohne  Hülfe  des 
Zahnarztes.  Sorgoni  erzählt,  dass  ein  Knabe  zum 
drittenmal  zahnte,  als  er  zwr)lf  Jahre  alt  war,  und 
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sich  in  aller  Kürze  mittheilen  lässt.  Ueberdies 
lassen  sich  an  denselben  so  viele  Nutzanwendungen 
knüpfen,  dass  gerade  dieser  Gregenstand  augenfällig 
einer  von  denjenigen  vielen  ist,  in  dessen  Betrach- 
tung sich  Theorie  und  Praxis,  Wissen  und  Anwen- 
düng,  unmittelbar  vereinigen. 


^   « 
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eine  ausschliesslich  wissenschaftliche  Vereinigung, 
denselben  Zwecken  durch  die  Gründung  von  Sec- 
tionen  Rechnung  getragen. 

Die  zweite  Klasse  von  ärztlichen  Verbänden  sind 
nur  zum  Theil  wissenschaftlicher  Natur.  Bis  zu 
einem  gewissen  Grade  sind  sie  politisch  und  stehen 
in  einem  festeren  oder  lockereren  Verhältniss  zum 
politischen  Leben,  zu  den  Legislaturen  der  einzel- 
nen Staaten.  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  sind  ein 
Staatenbund,  der  erst  seit  zwei  Jahrzehnten  sich  zu 
einem  Bundesstaat  langsam  umgestaltet  hat.  In 
diesem  Staatenbunde  sind  die  einzelnen  Staaten 
souverän,  aber  ihre  Gliederung,  Verwaltung  und 
ihre  ärztlichen  Angelegenheiten  sind  in  allen  ziem- 
lich gleich.  Ich  will  daher  an  dem  Staate  New 
York  ein  Paradigma  dessen  aufstellen,  was  mehr 
oder  weniger  genau  sich  in  jedem  anderen  Staate 
wiederholt. 

Bis  lange  nach  der  Annahme  der  Constitution, 
vor  beinahe  einem  Jahrhundert,  gab  es  keine  medi- 
ciiiiscluMi  Schulen.  Die  Aerzte  waren  in  kleiner 
Zalil  Schiller  t'iiglischer  Anstalten,  oder  älterer 
Arr/tt\  (xK'i'  Autodidacton,  oder  Schwindler.  Die 
hcss(M(Mi  Kräfte  fanden  sich  in  Vereinen  zusam- 
nuMi,  /u  i::ci::enstntigiM'  Belehrung,  zu  gegenseitigem 
Srhut/  und  dt^njenigen  des  Publikums.  Bei  den 
l.t^gislaturcn  Www  Staaten  kamen  sie  um  die  Ge- 
lu^lnnigiiui;-  ihrtM*  StatuttMi  t^in  und  wurden  sofort 
mit  u'cwisstMi  (icnHlitsanu^n  vta-sduMi,  welche  vor- 
/ui;*s\vcist'  darin  lu'standiMi,  dass  der  Mann,  welcher 
MtHlicin  /.u  prartisirtMi  heah^iohtiirte,  von  dieser 
staatHch  u:<*\voi-dcnon  ''Stato  Mt^lioal  Societv"  eine 
Liceii/  (hircli  ah^^^lcmo  l'ri'ifuiiL:  erwarben  musste. 
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/.u  55i.*hiviben.     Aber  unsere  Zustände  sind  so  uo- 

orlxiulich,  und  die  Aussichten  so  trübe,  dass  erst 

Ihiv   Miihnimg  mich  veranlasst    hat,   den  Faden 

iruunor   Erzälihing  hiermit  wieder  aufzunehmen. 

hu  GruTule  ist  auch  wenig  zu  berichten  ;  ich  wie- 

vlorhvJo  nach  einem  meiner  früheren  Briefe,  dass 

Jor  KiHlsoligkoit  des  Herausgebers  des  Journals  der 

i'utrt'k'utn'svheii  Medicinisclien  Association,    als  es 

vioh  um  ilie  Beantwortung  von  Vorschlägen  han- 

äi4ti\  weloho  im  Interesse  des  etwaigen  Interaatio- 

•i.ilon   OiMigit^ssos  von    Seiten  der  Ausgetretenen 

:;rtiuuht  wuiiltMi,  ein  absolutes  Schweigen  folgte. 

l  !iioi\losstMi  geschah  nichts.     Resignationen  ka- 

•iK'M  mir  noch  in  kleiner  Zahl  vor,  denn  die  Man. 

'lot.    \>oUbo    tMiio  Vergangenheit  und  einen   Buf 

■m!>om,  wuivn  schon  ausgetreten.     Der  Mann,  wel- 

.Ku  Jiuvh  soine  Stellung  und  Bedeutung  der  Ame- 

jIvüu.mIu^u   Medicinischen  Association  und   ihrem 

».'tMj^io.vM'  iu>ch  (»inen  gewissen  Halt  bot,  Austin 

"ri;    Jci    VrlttTO,  stall):  und  eingestandenermas- 

.  ;i   u.r    Nioiuand  da,   auf  dessen   Schultern   sein 

\»  .  1.  ;      ilU'U  konnte.     Man  si)rach  von  Da  Costa 

.  iutt»  Narhrnlger,  ahtn-  nacli  wie  vor  blieb  dor- 

..^     Ki   -.t'iiu'ui   Kn(s('hhiss(\  mit  dem  Internatio- 

.  .   :  v'm:i,;i\v^s,  \vi(»  (M-  in  Aussiclit  stand  und  steht, 

\  .  .•         11    ihun    hal)en   zu    wollen.      Unterdessen 

.1  .  :;    t!»ri    doeh   sowohl  er,   wie  seine  Philadel- 

«   .   .  . '..:\'j,iii,  niM'li  einmal  in  praktischer  Weise 

..^  .\,\i.   u\\\   den    Congrt^ss  vielleicht  noch   zu 

'•.^.  iMtideltesich  um  die  Walil  (U*r  Delegir- 

!■.      I,'  .lK".|ahiige   Sitzung  der  Association  zu 

.hiK'uiakei"  un<l  (ienossiMi  hriisteten  sich 

1.  :    a.nnii,    dass   sie   in    dtM"  Philadelphia 
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meinschaftlichen  Sitzungen  zusammen,  um  sodann 
ihren  Spezielarbeiten  nachzugehen.  Die  Präsiden- 
ten der  einzebien  Associationen  sind  Vicepräsiden- 
ten  des  Congresses.  Der  Ort  des  Congresses  ist 
Washington. 

Die  Spezielassociationen  haben  in  ihren  Versamm- 
lungen seit  Jahren  Bedeutendes  geleistet.  Die  neu 
gebildete  Association  von  Aerzten  wird  ihnen  hof- 
fentlich würdig  zur  Seite  stehen.  Die  Verschmel- 
zung aller  schon  gebildeten,  oder  noch  zu  gründenden 
Associationen  zu  einem  Ganzen,  auf  ähnlichen 
Grundlagen,  wie  diejenigen  der  einzelnen  Gesell- 
schaften sind,  wird  für  Mittheilung,  Ausgleichung, 
und  Einheitsgefühl  Erspriessliches  leisten.  Was 
uns  fehlt,  soll  der  ausgedehnte  Plan  schaffen: 
Vereinigung  der  arbeitenden  und  strebenden  ameri- 
kanischen Mediciner  zu  selbstlosen,  wissenschaft- 
lichen, unpolitischen  Zwecken.  Quod  bonum,  felix 
faustumque  sit ! 
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in  Europe,  to  poetpone  the  gathering  of  the  Ihter- 
national  Medical  Cfongreae,  fhns  far  intended  f or 
Wasbington,  nntil  a  more  propitious  time  when  ihe 
whole  and  undivided  prof ession  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  prepared  to  reoeiTe  it,  delivered  from  the 
spirit  of  local  disaensions,  unanimoos  and  harmo- 
nious. 
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ally  to  the  tax  office  or  the  jury  box,  because  the 
law  of  the  land  enforces  it,  but  that  which  is  im- 
pelled  by  the  laws  interwoven  with  the  folds  of 
your  heai-ts.  That  is  the  sense  of  duty  which  bids 
you  to  speak  kindly  to  a  weepiüg  child  in  the  street, 
to  climb  the  rickety  stairs  of  a  dark  tenement  to 
hunt  up  the  indigent,  to  distribute  flowers  amongst 
the  beds  of  the  poverty-stricken,  forsaken,  hungry- 
looking  sisters  in  the  hospitals — hungiy  for  bread 
and  hungry  for  a  look  of  sympathy;  or,  if  your 
means  permit,  to  give  of  these  means — ^both  a  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  suffering  poor  and  a  lasting 
bhssful  gratification  to  your  own  hearts. 
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and  must  be  public.  To  me  personally  it  is  a 
source  of  intense  gratification  that  the  new  rule 
should  be  inaugurated  during  my  presidency.  Thus 
was  granted  to  me,  what  I  hardly  had  the  courage 
ever  to  hope,  to  witness  the  realization  of  what 
of  teil  was  considered  an  ideal  future.  Thus  there 
is  one  ideal  at  least  that  has  become  a  fact. 

The  participation  of  the  most  intellectual  class  of 
the  lay  public  in  what  f  ormerly  would  have  been, 
and  was,  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  profession, 
proves  that  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that 
medicine  is  the  most  humane  and  the  most  practi- 
cal  of  Sciences.  Indeed,  science  and  practice  are 
not  divergent.  Their  aims  are  identical,  they  serve 
each  other,  and  both  joined  serve  mankind. 

Learning  and  practical  tendency  go  very  well 
with  each  other.  That  is  what  I  shall  prove  by 
the  discourse  of  a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  eru- 
dite  men  of  all  classes  as  a  scholar,  to  his  profes- 
sional brethren  as  a  leamed  physician,  and  to  his 
numerous  admirers  among  the  pubUc  at  large  as  a 
<5onsummate  practitioner — Dr.  Wilham  H.  Draper. 
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New  York  to  be  the  city  of  learning,  erudition,  and 
culture,  as  it  has  become  that  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  wealth. 

It  will  have  still  another  iufluence  interesting  to 
every  one  of  you,  not  so  much  indeed  as  proud 
Citizens  of  this  much-berated  and  much-beloved 
New  York,  but  as  individuals.  In  behalf  of  youi- 
own  domestic  circle,  of  your  children,  and  those 
who  come  next  in  your  aflfections,  it  will  aid  in 
creatiug  that  being  whose  nature  will  be  discussed 
to-night  by  a  gentleraan  who  is  known  among  us  as 
one  of  the  most  hoiiorable,  sturdy,  philosophical,  and 
learned  physicians  of  the  present,  and  whom  I  now 
have  the  great  honor  to  introduce  with  his  discourse 
on  The  Family  Physician  of  the  Ftiture — Dr. 
Andrew  H.  Smith. 
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Samuel  R.  Morrow,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Anat- 
omy. 

William  Hailes,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  His- 
tology. 

WiLUS  G.  TucKER,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Chemis- 
try. 
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poor-  or  almshouse,  or  other  receptacles  pro vided  f  or, 
and  in  which  paupers  are  maintained  and  sup- 
ported"  C'Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report,  State  Asy- 
lum  at  Utica  "). 

6.  For  the  proper  Classification  and  treatment  of 
the  insane  more  means  are  required  than  for  the 
patients  of  general  or  even  other  special  hospitals. 
Institutions  for  the  insane  therefore  demand  med- 
ical  experts  as  superintendents,  nurses  trained  in 
the  general  care  of  the  sick,  and  then  in  the  special 
care  of  the  insane,  schools  for  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual  training  of  the  insane,  for  the  practice  of 
outdoor  and  indoor  industries,  and  many  other  ap- 
pliances. 

7.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
expresses,  therefore,  its  objections  to  any  plan  or 
law  which  in  any  way  looks  to  the  retiirn  of  the  in- 
sane to  the  county  poor-houses,  as  being  unscientific 
and  inhumane,  and  expresses  its  conviction  that 
thoso  institutions  which,  like  the  State  Asyluni, 
have  Boards  of  Managers  accountable  to  the  State 
Government  and  also  to  the  public,  are  best  adapted 
for  tlie  care  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  i-espectfully  submitted. 

A.  Jacobi, 
C.  R.  Agxew. 
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tual  Standing  and  humane  instincts  of  the  present 
authorities  of  Madison  County. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Neuro- 
logical  Society,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Coiinty 
of  New  York,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  their  meetings  of  1888  and  1889,  have 
therefore  expressed  their  approval  of  the  bill  pre- 
pared  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  which 
is  now  before  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature. 
That  bill  provides  that  the  indigent  insane  shall  be 
cared  for  in  State  institutions,  such  care  being  the 
only  one  which  can  effectually  lead  to  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  requirements  of  both  science  and 
humanity. 

Therefore  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
begs  to  protest  against  the  special  bill  (exempting 
Madison  County  f  rom  the  general  laws  of  the  State) 
becoming  a  law  of  the  land,  and  again  recommends 
the  bill  introducod  into  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  to  every  well- 
meaning  and  humane  legislator,  and  caüs  upon  the 
medical  profession  of  the  State  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies  of  the  peoph*.  in  favor  of  the  indigent  insane, 
and  resolves  to  offer  the  ()i)inions  here  stated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  puri)ose. 
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over  meetings  addressed  by  Drs.  Noyes,  Wm.  H. 
Draper,  and  A.  H.  Smith.  To-night  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  present  a  gentleman  of 
equal  and  unquestionable  worth,  on  whom  I  have 
always  looked  as  one  of  the  most  representative 
men  in  the  best  of  professions;  a  specialist  with 
thorough  general  information  on  medicine,  a  medi- 
cal  man  with  the  ideals  prompted  by  conscientious 
habit  and  scientific  spirit,  he  is  amongst  those  best 
fitted  to  speak  on  the  unity  of  the  profession  and 
the  means  of  eif ecting  it.  A  professional  man  with 
the  best  instincts  of  the  Citizen,  disprovmg  the  nar- 
row  impression  that  a  professional  man  must  needs 
keep  aloof  even  f  rom  the  discussion  of  pubhc  affairs 
or  the  turmoil  of  poHtical  Hfe,  he  might  well  he 
called  uiK)n  to  delivei*  a  discourse  on  the  means  of 
effecting  the  unity  of  all  party  interests,  both  in 
science  and  life.  Whatever  he  will  say  on  his 
chosen  siibject,  whether  in  accordance  with  the 
proconcoived  idoas  of  every  one  of  his  listoners,  no 
one  doubts  two  things — nanioly,  that  he  knows  ex- 
actly  wliat  lie  is  going  to  say,  and  will  exaotly  say 
wliat  he  knows  or  bolioves  to  be  tlie  truth,  the 
wliole  truth,  and  nothiiig  but  the  truth. 

Ladies  and  gentleinon,  I  have  the  honor  of  i)re- 
sonting  the  orator  of  the  evening--- Dr.  D.  B.  St. 
John  Koosa. 
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raitted  me  to  nominate  him  personally  for  the  high 
Office  he  is  to  occupy,  I  looked  upon  that  opportu- 
nity  as  a  joyful  privilege.  After  I  have  enjoyed 
these  f our  years  the  highest  honor  the  prof ession 
can  confer,  and  your  unvaried  and  kind  support  in 
the  pursnit  of  our  common  interests,  I  now  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  same,  and  my  sincere  thanks 
in  introducing  your  President  —  Dr.  Alfred  Ij. 
Loomis. 
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accomplished  writer,  would  be  out  of  place.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  remind  this  audience  of  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  called  frequently,  and  at  an  early 
date,  to  assume  duties  of  great  responsibility. 

In  1857,  just  three  years  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Jacobi  was  Lecturer  on  Infantile  Path- 
ology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  froni  1860  to  1864  he  was  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  Children  in  the  New^York  Medical  College,  now 
extinct. 

From  1864  to  1870  he  held  a  professorship  in  the 
University  Medical  College,  and  from  1870  up  tothe 
present  day  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
have  listened  to  his  words  as  Clinical  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

In  1871  and  1872  ho  was  President  of  the  County 
Medical  Society ;  in  1882  he  was  President  of  the 
State  Medical  Society.  The  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  tiourished  as  nover  before  under  his  lead- 
ersliii)  of  four  years,  and  on  niany  other  occasions 
he  hiis  heeu  one  of  the  guiding  iniiuls  in  national 
and  international  gathcuings  of  medical  men. 

In  what  other  country  would  the  niost  accom- 
plished foreigner  have  received  such  recognition  ex- 
cei)t  in  tlU;  United  States,  in  which  the  medical  fra- 
tei-nity  is  just  as  liberal  as  the  country  itself  ? 

1  shall  notattemj)t  to  outline  the  scientific  attain- 
ments  of  Dr.  Jacobi.  He  is  among  us  in  the  prime 
of  lift»,  his  work  is  not  yet  finished,  and  we  all  hope 
tosee  him  carry  his  great  knowledge  and  experience 
far  into  the  beginning  of  the  next  Century.  En- 
dovved  witli  a  wonderful  and  retentive  meniorv  and 
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dem  Backen  der  Microorganismen.  Es  wird  be- 
hauptet, dass  heisse  Luft  die  Bacillen  in  der  Lunge 
nicht  allein  unschädlich  machen  kann,  sondern, 
dass  das  auch  bestimmt  geschähe.  Besteht  aber 
nur  die  leiseste  MögUchkeit  eines  Erfolges  durch 
solche  Therapie,  so  kann  die  Akademie  ihre  Zeit 
kaum  besser  verwenden,  als  indem  sie  sich  durch 
Untersuchung  und  klinische  Beobachtung  einen 
klaren  Einblick  in  derartige  Methoden  zu  verschaf- 
fen sucht.  Theils  in  diesem  Sinne  bat  ich  für  heute 
Abend  um  Ihr  geneigtes  Gehör  ;  theils  aber  bat  ich 
aus  persönlichen  Gründen  um  Ihre  Aufmerksam- 
keit, benöthigt  durch  die  Nothwendigkeit  indivi- 
duellen Schutzes,  welche  in  jeder  parlamentarischen 
Körperschaft  demjenigen  das  Wort  ei-theilt,  der  in 
seiner  persönlichen  Ehre  und  in  seiner  Würde  ver- 
letzt wurde.  Es  handelt  sich  darum,  dass  seit  ein 
gewisser  patentirter  Apparat  zum  Inhaliren  heisser 
Luft  bei  Schwindsüchtigen  in  den  Handel  gebracht 
wurde,  die  Anzeigen  und  der  Agent  dieses  Artikels 
vielfach  hier  und  in  anderen  Staaten  angegeben 
haben,  dass  ich  den  Api)arat  gekauft  und  i  ückhaltlos 
empfohlen  hal)(\  Viele  an  inicli  gerielitete  Briefe 
beweisen  diese  Angabe.  Deshalb  niik'hte  ich  hier 
erklären,  dass  icli  keinerlei  i)atentirte  niedieinische 
und  chirurgische  Artikel  und  Appaiate  je  empfohlen 
hal)e,  noch  je  eni])felilen  werde.  A\^»ini  der  in  Kedc» 
steh(Mide  Ai)parat  der  einzige  seiner  Art  wäre,  der 
gewissen  Indicationen  eiits})recheii  kr)init<^  und 
brauchl)ar  zur  Linderung  oder  Ht^hnig  von  Kiank- 
heit,  ich  wiirde  mir  denselhen  zweifellos  im  Inte- 
resse meiner  Kranken  anschaffen,  aber  seihst  dann 
würdeich  denselhen  nicht  ^'(Wfentlich  (»inpfehlen" 
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Bemerkungen  gestatten  Sie  mir  folgende  Angaben 
SU  machen :  In  den  Nummern  86-88  der  Berliner 
klinischen  Wochenschriß^  1888  (September  8.-17.)t 
veröffentlichte  Dr.  L.  Qedter  eine  Beihe  von  Be- 
obachtungen ttber  '^die  Immunität  derEalkofen- 
arbeiter  nebst  therapeutischen  Vorschlägen.''  Die 
von  diesem  Autor  gemachten  Angaben  sind  sehr 
beachtenawerth  und  sein  Apparat  ist  in  obigem 
Blatt  vom  17.  September  bildlich  dargestellt.  In 
der  Provinz  des  Verfassers,  Westphalen,  ist  die 
Tuberkulose  sehr  häufig  anzutreffen.  In  den  Kalk- 
öfen seiner  Nachbarschaft  waren  fünfzig  Personen 
angestellt,  von  welchen  trotz  der  schweren  Arbeit 
keine  Eünzige  an  Phthise  erkrankte.  Die  Beobach- 
tungsdauer erstreckte  sich  auf  einen  Zeitraum  von 
fünfzehn  Jahren. 

Thatsächlich  haben  die  Gegenden,  welche  als 
**  immun  "  gelten,  und  wo  Tuberkulose  verhältniss- 
niässig  selten  zur  Beobachtung  gelangt,  nach  Au- 
gust Hii-sch  (der  grössteu  Autorität  in  der  geo- 
graphischen Pathologie)  eine  merklich  trockene 
Atin()si)häre.  Die  Luft  vor  den  Kalköfen  ist  sehr 
trocken.  Die  Arbeiter  verbringen  dort  einen 
grossen  Theil  ihrer  Lebenszeit.  Zugleich  ist  nun 
diestj  Ijuft  selir  heiss,  zwischen  ^(f'  und  70°  Celsius 
(122^  158'  Fahrenheit).  Die  Hitze  bewerkstelligt, 
1,  dass  diese  Luft  frei  von  Tuberkelbiicillen  ist, 
denn  diese  gehen  nach  Sormani  durch  einen  ein- 
stündlichen Aufenthalt  in  einer  Temperatur  von 
eo'^-tjr)^  Celsius  (140°- 140'  F.)  zu  Grande ;  2,  dass 
die  Luft  sehr  veixiünnt  wird  und  so  die  Lunge, 
analog  der  Hochgebirgsluft,  gründlich  ventiUrt 
wird. 
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würdig.  Die  Abbildung  seines  Apparates  findet 
sich  in  der  Berliner  klinischen  Wochenschrift  vom 
24.  September  1888. 

Feuchtigkeit  als  Zugabe  mag  sich  als  vortheilhaf  t 
erweisen.  Wer  sein  mechanisches  Talent  bei  der 
Erfindung  neuer  und  billiger  Apparate  verwenden 
will,  kann  die  Angabe  Halter's  beachtenswerth 
finden,  welche  er  in  einem  Schreiben  an  obiges 
Journal  vom  24.  September  machte,  in  der  er  be- 
zweifelt, dass  es  ihm  je  gelungen  sei  die  Expira- 
tionsluft  auf  43°  C.  (110°  F.)  zu  erwärmen;  und  be- 
zweifelt er  darin  seine  eigene  diesbezügliche  einzige 
Beobachtung.  Er  nimmt  jedoch  an,  dass  es  leich- 
ter sei  die  Expirationsluft  durch  feuchtwarme  In- 
halationen auf  einen  Wärmepunkt  zu  erhitzen, 
welcher  den  Bacillen  schädlich  werden  könnte.  Er 
benützte  feuchtwarme  Inhalationen  von  50^^-100° 
C.  (lL>i> -L>li>''  F.),  mit  folgenden  Resultaten  : 


Tein|M?ratur 

DainM". 

«ler 
Inhalation. 

der 

Expira- 

tioDsluft. 

1 

Zimmers. 

1 

des 
Mundefl. 

15  MimitiMi 

50°-  05''  C. 
50^-  00°  C^ 
40-  \)T  C. 
5(1-100     C. 
50"-100°  C. 

42  0°  C 

3^  0°  C 

37  4     C. 

10  Miiuitcii 

41  0^  C' 

37  5    C. 

10  MimittMi 

!41.8°C.  I.SS.O^  C. 

12.0'  V.  .'^s  5  (y 

i37.5    C. 

ir>  MinutiMi 

3/ . 5    C'. 

15  Minuten 

42.1°  C. 

:js.5U\ 

37.5    C. 

1 

|)i('  erste  Mittheihing  Dr.  Louis  Wei^ert/s  über 
seiiHMi  Apparat  zur  Einatlunung  heisser  Luft  er- 
schien   im    Mcdicdl    Itccord ^  December    IT),    isss. 
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gestandenen  Zweck  hat,   für  seine    Behandluugs- 
weise  die   '•theoretische  Grundlage"  zu  schaffen 
und  dem  Misstrauen,  welches  die  Folge  seines  un- 
mittelbaren "'Appers  an  das  Publikum"  gewesen 
ist    und — bleiben    wird,    zu    begegnen.     Daneben 
theiit  er  ''  praktische  Resultate  "  mit.  für  den  Fall, 
dass  es  jenen  ''  theoretischen  Deduktionen  hier  und 
da  an  ül>erzeugender  Kraft  noch  fehlen  sollte."    Es 
ist  billig  anzuerkennen,  dass  Dr.  Weigert  ^*  Lücken- 
haftigkeit und  Mangelhaftigkeit "  in  seinen  früheren 
A>rr)tfentlichuDgen  zugiebt,  indessen  zu  bedauern, 
dass  die  marktschreierischen  Behauptungen  seiner 
für  das  Zeitungspublikum  bestimmten  Auslassun- 
gen nur  den  ärztlichen  Kreisen  gegenüber  gemildert 
werden  sollen.     In  der  That,  die  Anzeigen  des  Ap- 
parates, welcher  nach  seiner  Aussage  und  derjeni- 
gen seiner  Agenten  von  ^  Plünderten  von  Aerzten 
und    in   einer   Reihe   von   Hospitälern" — darunter 
aucli  Bellevue — '*gobrauclit"  werden,   dauern  na- 
türlicli  fort,  und  das  Patent  wird  weiter  verwerthet. 
Fls    ist    eine    hetriihrnde   Thatsach(%    und    spricht 
IJaiulc  f'ir  den  niedrigen  Stand  arztlichen  Bewusst- 
sciiis  im  alten  deutschen  Vaterland(\   dass  es  dort 
nir);^lich    ist.    ohne    Veilust     der    ungeschriebenen 
Kln'i'inechte  in  politischen  Zeitungen  zu  annoncireii, 
zu  inarktschreiei'u  und  l^iioritätsstreitigkeiten  aus- 
zufechten.     Der  einzige  Tiost,  welchen  ich  kürzlich 
in    Betreil   di(*ser   Angelegenheit    gefunden    habe, 
liegt  freilich  in  einer  Stelle  des  Weigeit'schen  Bänd- 
cliens  selber,  in  welcher  er  sagt,  dass  ''je  intensiver 
der   direkte    Appell    fiir   eine    Heilmethode  an  das 
Puhlikum  zu  gehen  scheint,   destcj   reservirter  sich 
die   Aerzte  ihr   gegenüber   verhalten."     So  soll  es 


"  Ich  glaube  auch,  dass  Kranke  mit  aoBgedefanten 
seifallenen  oder  zerfallenden  Infiltrationen,  Kranke 
bei  denen  kaum  noch  ein  Lobtüus  frei  Ttm  der 
Tubeikelinvasion  ist,  nicht  mehr  die  Domfine  fOr 
Tinsere  Heilbestrebungen  bilden  können." 

Seite  35.  "  Die  Bekämpfung  des  Tuberkelbacülua 
hat  TorzQgsweise  nicht  an  den  Strien  des  Lnngmi- 
gewebes  zu  geschehen,  an  denen  ee  bereite  zur  In- 
filtration oder  gar  zum  Vorfall  gekommen  ist,  son- 
dern an  den  Partien,  in  die  er  frisch  Terschleppt 
wird ;  mit  anderen  Worten :  Die  Sterilisation  des 
Eoch*schen  Bacillus  hat  in  den  bis  dahin  intacten 
Theilen  zu  erfolgen." 

Seite  26  spricht  von  dem  "  Constanten  Ergeb- 
nisse dass  die  Tuberkelbacillen  durch  discontinuir- 
liche  Sterilisatiou  vollständig  abgetödtet  werden. 
Die  eingebende  Darlegung  der  betreffenden  Ver- 
suche, deren  minutiöse  Schilderung  mich  an  dieser 
_  Stelle  zu  weit  fuhren  würde,  werde  ich  binnen 
Kurzem  an  geeignetem  Orte  veröffentlichen. 

Und  warum  nicht  hier,  Herr  Redacteur?  Hier 
bei  dieser  ersten  und  besten  Gelegenheit?  Zum 
ersten  Mal  wendet  sich  der  Verfasser,  nachdem  er 
früher  sich  als  unfehlbarer  Schwindsiichtsdoktor 
von  den  Zeitungen  hat  puffen  lassen,  und  als  ge- 
setzUch  geschützter  Apparatbesitzer,  Geschäfts- 
mann und  Agentenoberst  Bein  "  Business  "  in  Gang 
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gebracht  hat,  an  die  ärtzliche  Welt,  um  ^  ^  theore- 
tische Grundlagen  "  zu  schaffen,  und  vertröstet  die- 
selbe wieder  auf  unbestimmte  spätere  Gelegenheit 
mit  dem  Beweise  den  er  postulirt  und  gewissenhaft 
— schuldig  bleibt.  Wer  da  will,  kann  in  nächster 
Zeit  die  tägUchen  Zeitungen  von  mächtigen  Citaten 
aus  der  grossen  wissenschaftlichen  Arbeit  des 
berühmten  Hen'n  Verfassers,  welche  ich  Ihnen  hier 
habe  charakterisiren  woUen,  überfliessen  sehen. 
Wird  das  Ding  nie  aufhören  geduldet  zu  werden  ? 

Achtungsvoll  der  Ihrige, 

A.  Jacobi. 
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purposes  are  accomplished  by  lectures  and  discus- 
sions  in  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Academy  and  its 
numerous  sections;  by  maintaining  reading  roonis 
which  fumish  nearly  all  the  raedical  Journals  o£  the 
World;  and  by  coUecting  a  library  containing  about 
sixty  thousand  books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  free 
both  to  the  niedical  prof ession  and  the  public. "  The 
nuraber  of  its  Fellows  is  nearly  six  hundred.  They 
have  been  selected  from  among  those  who  have 
practised  medicine  in  New  York  City  or  its  vicinity 
three  or  more  years.  Some  time  ago  feUowship 
was  extended  to  those  residing  in  the  State. 

In  its  composition  the  Academy  participates  in 
inany  of  the  peculiar  f eatures  of  our  political  Organi- 
zation, which  nieans  to  benefit  all  through  co-opera- 
tion,  if  not  of  all,  still  of  the  best.  In  Europe  an 
academy  of  medicine  means  a  small  body  compris- 
ing  a  few  select  men  only,  appointed  by  the  body 
itself  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  by  the  political 
rulers.  Thus  the  academies  form  an  aristocracy  of 
the  mind  parallel  to  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  with 
all  its  exclusiveness  and  real  or  assumed  superiority. 
They  are  representative  bodies  only  in  this,  that  the 
l)est  niiuds  and  niost  scientific  workers  are  expected 
or  believed  to  fill  the  seats. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  however,  is 
a  domocratic  Institution.  It  is  not  limited  in  nuni- 
bers  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  the  many 
rospectable  pliysicians  should  gather  round  its  flag. 
Like  our  political  Commonwealth,  it  must  look  for 
its  dovelopment  aiid  success  in  the  Cooperation  of 
tli(3  coiiipetent  and  cultured  masses.  Like  the 
LTuioii,    it   is   a   voluntaiy  confederation  of  peers, 
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fulfilling  of  their  dreams  and  the  reaching  of  their 
aims  through  coniing  years  of  honest  labor  spent  in 
theoretical  study  and  practical  work.  In  this  Co- 
operation of  the  old  and  young,  the  ülustrious  and 
those  yet  unknown  but  promising  or  anxious  to 
eam  renown,  the  mature  and  the  matnring,  you 
have  one  of  the  features  of  a  unity  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Another  feature  of  unity,  which,  moreover,  ties 
the  profession  indissolubly  to  the  Community  at 
large,  is  the  h\bor  performed  in  the  service  of  one 
and  all.  It  is  in  these  labors  and  their  results  that 
the  Community  at  large  ought  to  take  a  deep  inte- 
rest.  Modern  medicine  is  probably  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  mankiud.  The  more  medicine  has 
been  founded  on  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences — 
chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology,  with  mathema- 
tics — the  more  has  its  field  of  usefulness  enlarged. 
The  more  theoretical  it  appeared  tobecome,  the  more 
did  it  dovelop  practiral  usofuhu^ss  and  dignity.  In- 
dtH'd,  tht»  dignity  of  a  sciencv  or  study  rises  witli  its 
ability  of  briii^-  utili/rd  in  the  service  of  niaiikind. 
Now,  the  promotioii  of  medical  scieiice  and  art  does 
not  niean  nKM'ely  the  inii)rovenient  in  diagnosis  and 
in  tht'  adniinistration  of  drugs  and  reniedies,  l>ut  the 
discovt^y  of  th(^  best  nieans  of  j>lacing  the  luunan 
being  in  tlie  lu^st  possihle  condition.  The  labor  of 
tlie  physician  is  not  exliausted  by  carrying  you 
throuuh  a  severe  cast^  of  ilhiess;  he  rendei's  von  the 
greatrr  service,  Icss  remnnerative  to  hini  thou<::h.  of 
pn^venting  you  froin  falhng  sick. 

The  pecnliar  rt^lations  of  tlie  individual  ])liysician 
to  bis  patient  or  the  faniily  entrusted  to  bis  care  are 
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have  been  a  pecuniary  calamity  amounting  to  the 
loss  of  a  good  many  niillions. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  value  of 
meflical  Services,  both  paid  and  unpaid  ones,  to  the 
public.  The  health  of  the  city  is  the  foundation  of 
its  prosperity.  Let  epidemics  prevail,  and  not  only 
will  your  childreu  die,  your  famiUes  be  deciraated, 
and  the  graveyards  be  filled  with  places  where 
flowers  and  tears  niingle,  but  yoiu*  commerce  will 
be  drawn  to  other  i)orts.  It  is  due  to  increased 
knowledge  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sion,  both  official  and  unofficial,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
imchanged  severityof  the  epidemics  and  the  i-apidly 
increasing  population  of  the  city,  the  number  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  shows  an  absolute  diminution. 

Such,  among  many,  are  the  Services  of  the  profes- 
sion,  not  to  speak  of  the  gratuitous  daily  work  of 
hundreds  of  medical  men  in  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries.  Nobody  can  count  or  calculate,  but 
everyl)(Hly  can  appivriate  how  many  lives  are  i)re- 
served,  how  many  niillions  are  saved  for  the  i)Oor 
and  rieh  alike.  Froin  that  ])oint  of  view,  a  whole- 
souled,  4j:enerous  \vt>nian  presented  to  the  Aeademy 
t\V(»nty-tivt*  thousand  dollars  in  reeognition  of  the 
sei'viees  to  tlu^  public  on  {]\e  part  of  the  profession, 
and  in  aeeonlanee  with  the  esteeiu  her  husband 
held  th<^  professit)n  in  wliile  he  was  alive.  To  tliis 
consiiliMation  we  owe  the  bequest  of  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  eoming  to  ns  under  th(^  will  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  llosaek,  wlio  had  spent  a  large  ])art  of 
lier  valuable  life  with  illusti'ious  (^xani|)lc  of  ])rofes- 
sional  wortli.  It  is  the  sanie  thought  tliat  indueed 
men  and  wonien  with  means,  intelligence,  andpub- 
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well  informed  or  skilf uL  And  the  physician  t  HiB 
practice  is  the  application  ö£  knowledge  acquired 
by  hard  brainwork  spent  on  all  the  leaming  and 
practice  which  have  been  evolved  out  o£  the  labor 
and  efforts  of  thirty  centuries.  A  leamed  doctor 
may  happen  to  be  an  unsucceflsful  practitioner  for 
more  reasons  than  one ;  but  among  those  reasons 
erudition  is  not.  An  uninformed  man  is  never  a 
good  practitioner ;  under  equal  circurndtances,  the 
more  leamed  man  is  the  better  man  in  practice. 
Practice  and  leaming  do  not  exdude  each  other ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  former  depends  on  the  latter. 
It  ought  not  to  suffice  for  your  selection  of  a  doctor 
that  you  met  him  at  a  bar,  or  a  ball,  or  at  a  church 
meeting,  or  at  whist,  in  a  concert,  or  on  a  hotel 
piazza,  or  that  he  be  well  dressed,  pleasant,  and 
teils  you  he  is  your  "friend  "  ;  all  these  are  flne  op- 
portunities  and  agreeable  social  and  personal  qual- 
ities  which  may  also  be  considered  when  you  are 
credibly  informed  that  he  burns  midnight  oil  over 
medical  literature,  and  that  his  professional  breth- 
ren  speak  well  of  his  abilities  and  achievements. 
And  as  far  as  medical  fiiendships  are  concemed, 
your  best  f riend  is  he  who  knows  best  how  to  Pro- 
tect you  and  your  children  and  your  parents  from 
disease,  and  to  eure  them  when  they  are  sick. 

The  erudition  we  claim  for  the  profession  demands 
a  large  library  of  constant  growth.  A  fund  of 
§100, 000  will  enable  us  to  keep  abreast  with  any 
similar  institution.  The  hbrary  of  tlie  Surgeon- 
General's  Office  in  Washington,  which  contains  at 
present  seventy  thousand  volumes  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pamphlets,  is  the  result  of  in- 
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time  is  the  largest  in  size  and  the  greatest  commer- 
cial  power  o£  the  continent. 

This  libraiy  o£  the  Academy  of  Medicine  had  a 
slow  but  steady  growth.    Thirty-three  years  ago, 
when  I  was  admitted  to  membership,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  then  were  the 
guiding  stars  of  the  prof  ession,  Alezander  Stephens, 
Valentine  Mott^  Horace  Green,  Gurdcm  Bück,  Ed- 
ward  Peaslee,  Edward   Delafield,  John   Francis, 
John  Watson,  Ernst  Erackowizer,  there  was  no 
library  at  all,  not  even  a  medical  reading  room,  in 
the  city.    It  took  many  years  bef ore  the  Journal 
Association  was  organized,  which  fumished,  in  a 
room  fitted  up  f or  the  purpose  in  64  Madison  avenue, 
the  current  medical  Journals.    Other  years  elapsed 
until  an  amalgamation  of  the  Journal  Association 
and  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  then  in  12  West  Slst 
Street,  was  brought  about.    The  accumulation  of 
the  annual  volumes,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
American  Journals  and  other  books  presented  by 
two  Fellows,  were  the  flrst  stock  of  the  Ubrary. 
The  Journals  were  paid  for  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  Academy,  w^hich,  being  small  in  the  beginning, 
for  many  years  amounted  to  f rem  three  to  four  thou- 
sand  dollars  annually.     More  could  not  be  spared. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  could  not  purchase  new  books. 
Occasionally  a  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions  for  the  pui*pose  of  buying  the  collection  of 
a  deceased  member,  certain  publishers  would  pre- 
sent    US  with  their  publications,   authors  donate 
copies  of  their  writings,  Fellows  and  others  give 
old  and  new  books,  and  men  interested  in  special 
branches  of  literatiu^  furnish  a  shelf>ful  of  special 
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neoessary  to  retam  it  in  just  so  many  words  among 
the  written  laws.    In  this  tendency  you  can  sns- 
tain  the  efforts  of  the  profession.    Insist  upon  ihis, 
that  your  physician  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scientisty 
and  do  something  f  or  that  purpose  yourself  .     For 
the  State  does  not  contribute  to  that  end.     The 
State  is  only  society  organized  for  certam  purpoeeB 
of  co-operation  and  protection.    But  medical  educa- 
tion,  though  ever  so  indispensable  for  the  pursuit 
of  health  and  happiness  and  the  training  of  erudite 
and  liberal  physicians,  has  not  been  recognized 
among  them.    But  you  who  do  not  say  to  the 
hungry,  the  cold,  and  the  naked,  '^  Be  ye  fed,  be  ye 
warmed,  be  ye  clothed/'  without  helping  them  to 
food,  Are,  or  clothing,  must  not  expect  a  profesRion 
that  always  works  in  the  private  and  public  interest 
of  yourseÜ  and  all  those  dear  to  you  and  yours,  to 
be  at  once  leamed,  erudite,  and  wise,  and  refuse 
aid  in  its  efforts  to  perfect  itself  and  benefit  the 
Commonwealth,  aid  l)y  pecuniary  support,  by  your 
social  influence,  and  also  some  occasional  gentle 
political  pressure  on  cur  representatives  in  Albany. 
Our  greatest  drawback  has  long  been  that  we  had 
no  large  class  of  learned  medical  men,  such  «as  study 
for  study's  sake,  irrespectively  of  pecuniary  gain. 
Our  prof ession  has  always  consisted  of  practitioners. 
The  necessities  of  life  have  acted  upon  the  medical 
fraternity  as  on  the  Community  at  large,  which 
knew  but  exceptionally  of  art,  of  music,  of  philo- 
sophical  refinement  as  long  as  the  country  was  still 
wrestling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  seil,  the  in- 
sufficiency  of  commerce,  and  the  hamperings  of 
poverty.    Thus  the  immense  majority  of  the  medi- 
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0U89  honorable,  and  modest  work— but   by  woA 

only. 

This  library  of  yours  has  started  from  small  be* 
ginningSy  like  medidne  itself.    It  comprehends  the 
labors  of  thousands  of  workers  assiduoaely  emplo}  ed 
through  long  centuries.    That  one  of  them  oould  be 
missed  is  difficult  to  say.    For  the  oo-operation  of 
the  many,  the  gradual  dev^elopment  of  ideas,  the 
slow  changes  in  experience  and  doctrines,  are  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  revolutionary  and  epoch- 
making  labors  of  the  greatest.    For  no  Single  man 
can  stand  alone,  a  law  to  himself  and  others.    Even 
genius  is  the  child  of  its  time.    No  Washington  or 
Lincoln,  no  Hippocrates  or  Aristotle,  no  Virchow  or 
Pasteur,  or  even  Koch,  none  of  these  immortal  ones 
is  a  World  by  himself,  and  an  isolated,  self-lit  sun 
illuminating  and  warming  the  universe.    Every  one 
has  been  raised  on  the  shouldei^s  of  bis  predecessors. 
By  that  knowledge  it  is  that  while  hope  and  energy 
are  aroused,  i)atience  is  taught  to  the  individual  and 
the  profession.     For  while  life  is  short,  science  and 
art  are  unHiiiited  and  eternal.    And  the  comparison 
of  what  you  f urnisli  yourself  with  the  existing  mass 
of  accumulated  knowledge  inculcates  modesty  and 
enhances  zealousnoss.    Thns  good  Citizens  ai'e  made 
and  model  seien tists.     Besides,  what  to  the  pupil 
the  information  gathered  from  the  lips  of  bis  mas- 
ter,  that  is  for  you  the  collective  bequests  of  all 
centuries  as  ropresented  in  your  library.     Thus  an 
intellectual  kinship  is  formed  between  you  the  liv- 
ing,  and  the  spirit  of  all  eras  of  history.    That  is 
what  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  teaches 
US,  which  we  have  so  long  neglected. 
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nourishing  yoiir  minds,  you  discoDnect  yourself 
from  the  embarrassments  of  trivial  employmeiit 
and  deliver  yoiirselves  from  the  merely  terröstrial. 
In  that  way  idealism  is  nurtured,  that  no  feeling 
and  thinking  man  is  to  be  without ;  idealism,  with- 
out  which  no  nation  can  expect  to  live.  When  she 
lost  it,  even  Hellas  perished,  though  ehe  had  given 
birth  to  Solon,  Pericles,  Aristides,  and  Sophocies. 

Let  me  suggest  this  reflection  as  a  platform,  my 
young  coUeagues.     It  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality, 
if  you  will  make  it  so.     By  so  doing,  not  only  will 
you  elevate  your  august  science  and  the  noblest  of 
all  calliiigs,  but  you  will  also  remain  in  coDstant 
and  indissoluble  intellectual  and  moral  contact  with 
the  most  cultured  elenients  of  society.     If  you  do, 
this  evening,  which  is  both  an  anniversary  and  an 
inauguration,  will  prove  a  blessing  for  all  future  to 
both   the  pi-ofession    and  the  Community.     Look 
upon  this  edifice  not  merely  as  a  new  and  conimo- 
dious  buildiiig,  but  as  tlie  visihle  portal  into  a  new 
epoch.     If  you  do  so.  you  will  consecrate  this  sol- 
emii   occasioii   as  the  Fourth  of  July  of  American 
Mediciue. 
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dead  ;  amongst  them  Ernst  Krackowizer,  i^hose 
name  must  never  disappear  from  your  annals. 
There  were  also  nurses. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  siuce  that  faj-oflf 
time.  The  shanty  hospital  has  been  tumed,  fairy- 
like,  iiito  a  palace,  poverty  into  riches ;  and  all  this 
bec-ause  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  which  commenced 
by  eiecting  the  shanty,  continued  to  live,  and  the 
troe  planted  by  the  Touros,  Jos.  Fatnians,  and 
Nathans  has  borne  and  ripened  its  fruit.  And  in- 
side  the  palace  the  Services  rendered  to  the  sick  ai-e 
of  a  higher  order,  since  the  successf  ul  example  of 
tlie  Bellevue  Training  School  stimulated  the  private 
enterprise  of  clear  sighted  and  noble-hearted  wonien 
to  establish  the  Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

In  an  address  I  delivered  half  a  dozen  years  ago 
betöre  one  of  your  graduating  classes  and  the  pub- 
lic, I  drew  fr(;ni  meniory  a  ])icture  of  the  hospital 
and  private  nursin^   Ix^^n*«*  th(»   time  of   traiiiing 
srhools.     The  coniparisoii  was  not  at  all  favorable 
to  tlio  i)a.st.     Woniaii's  natura  at  its  best  is  always 
synipathetic,  piirr,  and  unsi'ltish,  l)ut  that  part    of 
the  sex  which  turncd  to  lunsin^'  as  a  business  was, 
with  sonie  rare  and  excelleiit  excej)tions,  far  froni 
belonging  to  the  synipatlictic,  pur(\  and  unselfish 
class.     Still,  thiMHirsin;^  ot"  tlic  sick  in  those  times 
was,  in  i)rinciple,  sui>erior  to  that  which  preceded 
it. 

In  anciont  Greece,  wlien  a  poor  man  was  taken 
sick,  he  found  admission  to,  and  nnrsing  in,  tlie 
house  of  a  rieh  fellow-citizen.  During  the  Crusades 
the  nursing  order  of    the  Hospital   Brothers  was 
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by  the  census  of  Berlin  in  1S72,  that  two-thirds  of 
all  the  women  of  that  city  had  to  provide  f or  them- 
selves,  and  that  but  one  out  of  every  four  hundred 
and  seven    such  women  tumed  to  nursing   as  a 
regulär  occupation.     In  facilitating  the   obtaining 
of    sufficient  knowledge  and  training  you  give  a 
woman  a  profession  by  vvhich  to  secure  her  inde- 
pendence,  an  occupation  which  will  serve  the  sick, 
a  Position  thau  which  there  are  few — there  ought 
to  be  none — more  appreciated  and  more  honored. 
At  the  same  tinie  you  serve  the  Community.    Who- 
ever  has  feared  and  grieved  at  the  bedside  of  a  dear 
one,  old  or  young,  or  has  been  exhausted  by  con- 
stant  care  and  physical  work,  and  tomiented  by  the 
evidencc^  of  his  or  her  own  insufficient  knowledge 
or  training,  has  appreciated  long  ago  the  sei^vices 
a  trained  nui-se  alone  can  render.     I  believe  thei'e 
is  none  aniongst  you  in  wliose  household  a  good 
trained  nurse  has  not   shed   light  and  given  con- 
fideuct'   and    rendered    vahiabb'    Services    already. 
Wo  i>hysi('ians  know  llu*   ditfoivnce   b(»tween  the 
li()sj)ital  and  private  nuisini::  of  furnier  tinies  and 
that  of  the  prest'ut.     We  do  not  feel  as  if  we  could 
or  ouixht   to  take  the  n^spoiisihility  of  a  doubtful 
case  withont  the  aid  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  wonder 
how  we  could  ever  get  along  without  h(u*.    It  is  not 
a  matter  of  fashion,  but  of  neressity.     If  it  were  a 
fashion  onlv,  surelv  the  name  of  the  greatest  and 
most  blessed  woman  in  the  historv  of  womanhood 
might  be  Semiramis,  or   Ijucretia,    or   Roland,  or 
what  not ;  but  you   do   know   that   that  name   is 
Florence  Nightingale. 
Sickness  and  suffering  are  unsectariau.     Human- 
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— I  do  not  care  whidi,  so  ihe  .end  of  ihis  fair  be 
attained.    I  was  selectod  to  teil  yoa  so. 

When,  however,  I    compLBoently   informed    a 
friend  that  I  was  to  open  this  £air,  I  was  Uuntlj 
told  that  I  did  not  even  know  what  a  fair  was»  and 
certainlj  did  not  know  how  to  open  one.    Beocmi- 
ing  doubtf  ul  of  my  knowledge,  I  consalted  W^ebster 
(I  have  the  Impression  that  is  what  books  are  made 
for,  my  own  too).    There  I  found  that  ''fair** 
means  ^^  free  from  spots,  specks,  imperfectiony  ar 
hindrance ;  cloudless,  propitions,  favorable,  iinen- 
cumbered  ;  characterized  by  frankness,  honestjr,  ün- 
partiality,  candor."    You  see  I  know  all  about  yonr 
fair  here ;  and  that  I  know  how  to  open  one  I  musfc 
prove  this  very  moment,  f or  I  have  been  told  that 
my  remarks  must  be  brief .    Besides,  I  am  used  to 
dpening  things — I  have  opened  a  great  many  tbings 
in  my  life :  I  have  opened  my  eyes  quite  often, 
thoiigh  sometimes  I  was  glad  to  close  them  quickly  ; 
my  lieart  sometimes,  and  found  it  quite  unprofit- 
able business  mostly  :    opened  accounts   and  was 
soon  told  I  had  overdrawn  :  coUege  courses,  and 
the  dottors  continue  to  inci-ease  to  an  incredible 
and  uncomfortahle  degree,   and    the   cry  is    still 
they  come  :  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  with  such 
suocess  that  tlu\v  have  ivmained  open  ever  since  ;  I 
have  o|HMUHi  oham{>agne  bottles,  very  successfully 
in  most  eases  ;  autl  now  I  am  called  upon  to  crown 
my  work  hy  oiHniing  this  fair. 

I  shall  di>  so  after  having  made  a  Single  remark. 
The  young  ladies  who  exi>ect  to  have  f un  only  are 
greatly  mis^iken.  Their  satisfaction  must  be  in 
serious  work«    Most  of  them  have  spent  all  their 
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tlirough  the  trained  efforts  of  woraen  educated  for 
tho  i)ui'i)Ose. 

Thus,  wliat  has  happened  under  our  eyes,  and 
l)artly  und(»r  your  hands,  is  a  repetition  of  the  uni- 
form dt^volopmeiit  of  human  affairs  and   events. 
Tnless  wo  measure  the  history  of  mankind  by  the 
(liiratioii  of  a  presidoutial  term  er  a  score  of  years, 
wo  com(^  to  tho  oondusion  that  simpUcity,  coarse- 
iK^ss,  inadtMiuatenoss,  and  individuaUsm  are  being 
slowly  substitutod  by  complexity,  i'efinenient,  ap- 
l)r()priat(Mioss,    and  organized  efforts.     The   latter 
alono  liavo  rosidted  in  tlu»  roahzation  of  the  modern 
wondorsol'  iiidustry,  commorce,  science,  andart,  and 
also  in  tbo  att(Mn])ts  at  rondering  the  existence  of 
all  human  boings,  rieh  and  poor,  well  and  sick,  more 
«Mijoyablo  or  boarablo.     Thoy  are  mostly  an  achievt^ 
mont  of  modorn  culturo.     In  fact,   what  the    an- 
cionts  want(Ml  most  was  Organization  and  co-opera- 
tion   in  mos!  branclx^s   of  knowlodge  or  activity. 
Tlicrr  \va^  bul  ono  lliing  in  wliich  voluntary  Organi- 
zation was  pritcct  in  it^  way     Ibat  was  tho  Organi- 
zation in  tlir  internst  of  brstialitv  :  whon  tliov  had 
a  war  on  tlicir  iiands,  tbcvkncw  liow  to  congn»gat(* 
and  to  (h'st  i(\v.      Kvcn  Ibcn.  howcvor,  that  Organi- 
zation wa>  l)nt  trinpoi-ai'v  :  tboii' vcrv  battlos  woro 
apt  to  Ix'  singlr  combats. 

TIh'  mcn  in  tbosc  tiincs  wcro  individuallv  as  wiso, 
bravr,  \)\\n\  an<l  ('lo(in«'nt  as  any  in  lat(M*  conturios. 
Tliongb  wr  bavc  a  Wasbington,  Franklin,  Tiinoohi, 
Sliernian,  wr  bavc  nono  to  (^xoel  a  Poriclos,  Aris- 
tid(^s.  or  Cincinnatus  and  Aun^bus  Paulus.  Bat 
tbo  rosidtsof  Ibcir  labors  wc^HMiot  lasting,  and  thoir 
politiral    (MÜticos  broko   down    in    rolativoly    sbort 
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have  widened  and  hearts  warmed.  The  thanks  of 
all  those  are  diie  who  can  appreciate  the  task  so 
successfuUy  performed.  I  know  the  Directoi's  will 
consider  theniselves  amply  paid  if  their  expectations 
in  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  this  new  building 
be  fulfilled. 

Besidos  its  d(*stination  as  the  Out-door  Department 
of  tho  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  it  is  to  be  the  head- 
(piartors  of  the  Training  School  for  Nui*ses.     Mrs. 
Pii^sident,  I  had  the  great  honor  of  addressing  the 
tirst  graduatiiig  class  of  yonr  school,  seven  years 
ago,  on  May  Vith,  iss:^.    1  trnst  that  the  difficulties, 
whicli  nuist  always  be  overcome  in  the  founding  of 
a    now  institntion,  appear   slight  when  conipared 
with  vom*  ivsults,  and  that  von  have  reason  to  lock 
back  to  lhes(»  vears  of  lionost  and  snccessful  exer- 
tions  Avith  great  satisfaction.     One  thing  is  certain, 
iianu^ly,  that  \hv  pupils  and  gradnatos  of  tlie  Train- 
ing School  have  (Mijoved  constant  opportnnities  to 
serve  the  instit iit  i<>ii  wliilc  heing  served  by  it.      An- 
otlier  thing  is  as  ccitain,  naniely,  tliat  tlie  Training 
School  has  snpplied  a  want  which  was  sorely  feit. 
Im)!' it  is   jnst  as  certain  that  a  modern  hospital   ro- 
(|nires  a    nnniher  i^\'  co-oidinate  (•oin])onent  parts. 
r>esi(les  a  pnhhc  w  ihing  to  pay  and  add  its  blessing, 
\  on  want  a  uood  hoard  <»!' directors.  eft'ectiv(^  adrnin- 
i^tration    and    otücers  ;   von    reipiirt^  also    niedical 
men,    instrnments,  and    othei*    i'eniedies.     B(»sides, 
von  re(jnire  tht^hi^sl    possihh»  and   niost  sc"rn])nlons 
and  conscientions  nni'sing,  and  tliat  is  what   yonr 
school  was  meant  to  c(nitrihnte  to  the  ])erfoi*niance 
of  the  common  dnties. 

Seven  vt^ars  a<j:o,  aft(U'  ijrivinü:  an  outline^  of  the 
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duties  to  perform.     May  that  streng  but  modest 
f eeling,  may  the  enthusiasm  f or  your  vocation,  the 
.  i  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  may  the  love  of  leam- 

ing  and  of  f  ulfilUng  the  dictates  of  your  conscience, 
never  fall  you,  f orevermore  ! 
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ärmeren  Klassen,  sind  Pesthöhlen,  Gremeinschäden 
für  die  Bewohner,  und  eine  Gefahr  für  die  ganze 
Stadt;  die  Zahl  der  Volksschulen  ist  ungenügend 
und  ein  Theil  der  bestehenden  ungesund ;  unsere 
Polizei  ist  nicht  immer  der  beste  und  annähernd 
ausreichende  Schutz,  und  unsere  Richter  sind  nicht 
immer  ideal,  weil  manche  von  ihnen  entschieden 
politische  Augendiener  und  Parteiklepper  sind. 

Alle  diese  Uebelstände  und  Gefahren  sind  die 
Folgen  der  Gewohnheit,  welche  sich  bei  uns  ein- 
geschlichen hat,  städtische  und  nationale  oder 
staatliche  Angelegenheiten  miteinander  zu  ver- 
wechseln. Es  ist  vergessen  worden,  dass  städtische 
Verwaltung  und  nationale  Parteifragen  nichts  mit- 
(Miiandor  zu  thun  haben  und  dass  die  Sicherheit  des 
Verkehrs  in  den  Strassen,  die  Gesundheit  in  den 
Häuslern,  die  Verwaltung  der  Krankenanstalten, 
der  Uiitci-richt  der  Jugend,  die  Besetzung  der  Stel- 
len im  Gesmidheitsratli  und  di(»  Fähigkeit  und  Red- 
lichkeit d(^s  KicJiters  mit  d(M'  Fragte  ol)  Demokrat. 
ol)  K('])iil>likaiU'r,  nicht  glciclihedeutend  sind.  Bei 
uns  ist  (^s  dahin  gckomnicii,  dass  c^n  Richter,  ein 
Sclmldii'cktoi-,  ein  Kasscnbeamtcr,  ein  Strasseii- 
kiMnmissär  niclit  wegen  s(^inei'  Fälligkeiten  und 
Anitskenntnisse  angestellt  wird,  sondern  weil  er  für 
den  je<[esnialigen  l^räsidenten  oder  (iouverneur  g(?- 
slinnnt,  oder  weil  d — odtM-  vielleicht  gar  nur  ein 
eintlussreicher  Freund — in  den  Partei versanunlnn- 
gen  seines  Distrikts  die  lauteste  Stimme  und  dit^ 
heftiirsten  (Jestikulationen  entwickelt  hat. 

Unter  <Ii(»sen  l^mständen  hat  sich  die  '' Feople's 
Municipal  League  ''  das  grosse  Verdi(Mist  (M'worben, 
(Mue  Anzahl  KandidatcMi  für  die  vakant  werdenden 
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städtischen  Aemter  auf  Grund  ihrer  persönhchen 
Eigenschaften  und  Fähigkeiten,  ohne  Eücksicht 
auf  ihre  poUtische  Parteistellung,  dem  Volke  New 
York's  zur  Wahl  zu  empfehlen.  Schon  haben  sich 
sogar  einige  Parteiorganisationen  der  Nothwendig- 
keit  gefügt  und,  Verzicht  leistend  auf  strikte  Par- 
teinominationen,  die  Kandidaten  befürwortet,  von 
denen  man  weiss,  dass  sie  die  Stadt  im  Interesse 
der  Stadt  ohne  Nebenzwecke  und  politische  Hinter- 
gedanken verwalten  werden.  Und  unsere  deutsch- 
amerikanischen Mitbürger,  welche  einer  ehrUchen 
und  von  Parteileidenschaften  befreiten  Stadtver- 
waltung— gegenüber  der  Verschwendung  der  ein- 
gezahlten Steuern,  den  schmutzigen  Strassen  und 
gifthauchenden  Kanälen,  den  ungenügenden  und 
ungesunden  Schulen  und  Wohnungen — den  Vorzug 
geben,  haben  es  in  ihrer  Hand,  durch  die  Wahl  der 
von  der  ' '  People's  Municipal  League  "  vorgeschla- 
genen Kandidaten  der  Misswirthschaft  und  der 
Herrschaft  poUtischer  *^ Bosse"  ein  Ende  zu 
machen. 
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ciatKWB  ;  oimiwi-  tuBj  u,tv  t/vitu-juMs  mwxoaui,  wuohi, 
bering  mere  foreigners,  they  consent  to  matriculabe 
even  without  the  preliminary  education  rigorously 
insisted  upon  in  their  own  young  countrymen,  or 
they  are  our  young  doctoi-s  who  pass  a  few  months 
or  a  year  in  European  laboratories  and  clinics  for 
the  sake  of  special  stiidies.  It  is  these  latter  that 
are  also  the  occasional  participants  in  their  national 
associations,  where,  nobody  eise  being  present,  thery 
are  naturally  considered  the  representatives  of  Am- 
erican medicine.  Our  best  men  travel  little  and 
talk  less.  Indeed,  some  of  those  who  were  most 
fit  to  represent  us  in  the  Congress  kept  in  the  rear, 
modest  and  retiring.  Besides,  the  great  oppor- 
tunity  America  might  have  had  to  present  to  the 
view  of  the  world  whatever  tiiere  is  great  and  pro- 
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genüemanly  members  of  the  Berlin  profeesioiiy  ivha 
were  bent  on  noihing  so  much  as  to  render  tbe  se- 
joum  of  the  foreign  gaeete  oomfoitahle  and  jürnr 
sant.    I  must  here  mention  the  names  of  Vircfaow, 
Bergmann,  Waldeyer,  Oerhardt,  Henoch,  Martin, 
and  Leyden,  and  his  accompliahed  wife,  llie  chair- 
man  of  the  Ladies'  Ciommittee,  and  ooold  name  a 
host  of  others.    Many  of  us  have  f  ound  it  impossilde 
to  respond  at  the  same  time  to  the  requirementB  of 
actual  congressional  duties  and  the  urgent  demanda 
of  hospitable  courtesy.    In  this,  alsoi  ihere  ia  die- 
comf ort  and  loss  for  the  individual  member.    Bat 
the  matter  has  a  very  much  more  important  aapecL 
Au  excess  of  social  entertainments  on  one  hand, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which  the 
International  Congress  is  convened  on  the  other,  aie 
incompatible  at  a  certaiu  point.    Too  many  feasta 
interfere  with  legitimate  work.    The  expectation: 
of  a  good  time  may — if  I  must  not  say  it  does — in- 
vite  the  attenclaiico  of  many,  of  hundreds,  perhaps 
of  thousaiids,  who  would  not  go  for  the  sake  of 
work.    Oll  the  other  band,  those  who  have  gone  for 
the  latter  are  liable  to  feel   sorely    disconcerted. 
Thiis  it  has  happeiied — at  least  this  disappointment 
can  be  held  in  ])art  responsible— that  the  national 
associations  have  suffered  from  the  pereistent  ab- 
seiice  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  great  oppor- 
tun ities  ;  and  that  all  over  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Gerniany,  and  other  countries  there  have 
been  fornied  by  dissatisfied  nien,  who  place  scien- 
tific work  over  any  distractions,  be  they  ever  so 
pleasant,   special  societies,  the  objects    of   all    of 
which  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  sec- 
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the  numbers  will  no  longer  be  unwieldy  and  ahape- 
less.  Then  the  men  looldng  f or  work,  and  tat  fhe 
men  who  work,  will  be  eager  to  oome  and  see  and 
be  seeiu  to  teach  and  to  be  tanght. 

The  unprecedented  saooeaa  of  fhe  American 
Congress  of  Physicians  and  Surgeona,  fhe  fint 
meeting  of  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  Sepr 
t^mber,  1888,  teils  its  own  tale  and  ezhifaits  the 
proof  of  what  I  say.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  doabt 
that  its  second  meeting,  in  September,  1891,  wOl  be 
equally  successful ;  its  three  days  wSl  be  dedicated 
to  work,  and  the  official  social  entertainment  limit- 
ed to  a  piain  subscription  banquet.  In  thaf  way 
neither  the  lawful  work  of  the  Congress  nor  private 
intercourse  and  hospitality  are  interfered  with. 

It  may  appear  invidious  to  mention  fhe  öo-opeFBr 

tive  Services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  dlflFer- 

ent  nations  represented  in  the  various  sections  of 

the  Congi'ess.    Still,  as  we  generally  have  a  good 

opinion  of  oui-selves,  we  are  not  afraid  of  looking 

back  at  our  own  contributions  to  the   scientific 

niaterial  that  was  furnished.     When  we  do  so  we 

have  to  admit,  however,  that  bat  a  small  percent- 

age    of    our  seven    hundred  ])articipated    in    the 

general  work.     It  is  true  there  was  one  who  got 

hiraself  delivered  of  quintuplets ;  fortunately,   he 

had  no  equals,  and  he  was  not,  as  a  medical  Journal 

reported,  *'taken  in  earnest/'    Still,  there  were  a 

number  of  papers,  not  compiled,  but  original.     The 

OrthopaeKiic  Section  was  American  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Neurological  had  a  very  fair  representation 

f rom  our  country.    The  Gynaecological  and  Paedi- 

atric  Sections  were  not  without  American  contribu- 
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who  transfer  other  birds'  eggs  into  their  own  nests. 
You  f ound  there  is  room  in  our  great  arniy  f or  many 
men  and  many  classes  of  men.  You  gathered  encou- 
ragement  f  rom  learning  that  even  truly  great  men 
are  still  men  and  human  ;  and  that  some  degree  of 
greatness  is  within  the  grasp  of  any  man,  in  town 
or  village,  who  will  work  f or  it  inteUigently,  bravely, 
and  honorably.  All  this  is  what  a  congress  will 
teacli  those  who  consent  to  learn. 

There  is  another  lesson  that  is  taught  by  a  con- 
gress :  The  Separation  into  twenty  sections  proves 
the  endless  and  diversified  branching  of  the  grand 
old  tree  of  medical  science.     Their  working  under 
the  same  roof ,  however,  and  under  the  same  admin- 
istration  ;  their  occasional  combination  for  a  com- 
mon purpose  ;  their  gathering  in  general  raeetings, 
and  their  listening  to  the  same  addresses,  with  the 
same  intoiost  and  i)i*ofit — all  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  some  of  tlie  twcMity  aj^pcar  to  he  threatened 
with  tlir  (laii,L::or  of  (l('i::('n('rating  into  mere  haiidi- 
r-iaf't,  pi'oclaini  loiidci-  tlian   sl(»('ple  l)ells  tliat  niodi- 
cal  science  is  '*  oiic  and  in(livisil>lc,  now  and   for- 
evcr.'' 

The  (*ongi-ess  lias  conveyed  to  nie,  liko  its  i)redo- 
cessors  in  (\)j)enliapni  and  Ijondon,  a  <::i'oat  It^sson, 
and  iVn'iiishecl  ;m  elevatint;"  spectacle.  Ima<>;ine, 
llios(^  of  von  who  liav(^  not  l)een  ])resent,  tliousands 
of  me(hcal  inen  from  all  ])aits  of  flu»  world,  and 
speakin^'  a  dozen  difTen^it  lan^i^nap's,  not  j^erhaps 
endowed  with  the  same  (M'nditionor  mental  or  moral 
powei*,  hnt  moved  hy  the  same  instincts  and  in- 
terests,  and  assend)lin^  at  tlie  samc^  call  and  for  the 
sanu^  special  inirj^ose.     The  great  and  tlie  lowly, 
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individual  members  of  the  profession,  will  be  ad- 
mitted  on  equal  terms." 

This  notice  was  based  on  the  Contents  of  an  offi- 
cial  letter  received  f rom  the  Secretary-Greneral,  Dr. 
O.  Lassar,  dated  February  28th,  1890,  part  of  which 
reads  as  foUows  :  '*It  would  please  us  very  niuch 
if  cur  iuvitation  were  given  pubUcity  by  your 
national  committee,  with  your  recommendations. 
We  imagine  that  could  be  best  accomplished  by  a 
request  directed  to  all  the  large  societies  to  parti- 
cipate  in  the  Congress,  either  in  corpore  or  by  dele- 
(■  gates."    This  letter,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  take  plea- 

fi.  •  suro  in  submitting  to  you.     Finally,  I  can  assure 

f  you  that  a  number  of  names  contained  in  the  offi- 

cial  roUs  of  the  central  office  had  the  word  *  *  dele- 
gate ''  added  to  them. 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 


■ 


/ 
/ 
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specimen  which  has  been  shipped  to  Dr.  A.  Jacobi, 
No.  110  West  34rth  street,  New  York."  In  the  Sun- 
day  edition  of  the  World,  a  few  hours  afterward, 
a  little  articie  appeared  which  was  based  on  the 
above  cablegram. 

In  the  following  week  I  quietly  began  prepara- 
tions  f or  the  reception  of  the  distinguished  foreigner, 
in  arranging  with  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden  for  cur 
Cooperation,  in  reserving  a  few  rooms  in  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  and  bespeakinga  number  of  patients 
in  Dr.  I.  N.  Heineman's  service  and  some  ofFered 
by  professional  f riends. 

On  November  29th  I  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
C.   Gerhardt,  dated  November  18th,  in  which   he 
refers  to  the  lymph  sent  me  by  his  good  Services, 
and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  it,  and  raakes  the 
remark  that  it  must  be  in  my  possession  at  that 
date.   I  waited  a  day,  then  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van 
Gott,  postmaster,  in  which  I  requested  the  speedy 
delivery  of  tlie  i)aekago  I  expected,  if  it  came  by 
mail.    A  kind  and  syini)atliizing  letter  was  received 
in    rei)ly.     A   fricMid  weut  to  the  Collector  of   the 
Port  on  the  saine  erraiid,   aiid  was  assured  of  his 
frieiidly  e()-oi>ei'ation  within  the  liniits  of  the  law. 
1  cannot  bat  exi)ress  Jiiy  a])i)re('iatioii  and  thanks  to 
hoth  oflicers.     At  the  same  tinie  tlie  express  Offices 
W(H'e  searched,  hut  Jio  lyinj)h  fouiid. 

Yesterday,  DeccMnber  3(1,  1  seilt  a  oal)logram  to 
Dr.  Kiiiliorii,  of  No.  I-Jo  Käst  r^^th  street,  who  is 
now  in  Berlin,  whieli  read  as  follows  :  *'Ask  Ger- 
hardt ininiediately  to  wliat  address,  how,  and  when 
he  sent  the  lyniph."  Tlis  answer  was  :  ''  Cierhardt 
says  only  Koch  sent."     Ap;ain   I  incjnired  :  **Thon 
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ask  Koch  to  what  address,  how,  and  when  he 
sent."  Auswer  by  Einhorn  this  morning  :  '^  Koch 
answered,  Sent  Jacobi,  New  York."  This  being 
unsatisfactoiy  again,  I  cabled  this  afternoon : 
*'  Learn  what  route  or  express,  and  when.  Hurry." 
I  have  not  received  an  answer  as  yet,  and  no  lymph 
has  made  its  appearance. 

These  are  the  facts  of  my  attempts  at,  and  ill 
success  in,  obtaining  the  coveted  article.  A  few  of 
them  had  to  be  communicated  to  the  inquiring 
gentlemen  of  the  press.  They  were  but  few,  but  I 
understand  that  a  painf ully  elaborate  Uterature  has 
been  evolved  out  of  a  few  simple  statements  made 
f  rom  time  to  time. 


.3 
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Restrictions  have  gradually  been  found  necessaxy 
and  possible  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  children  to  be 
employed,  the  number  of  working  hours,  the  time 
of  the  day,  the  months  of  the  year,  and  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  work  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  an 
educational  test  is  apphed.  AU  these  are  as  praise- 
worthy  as  they  have  proved  successful.  But  the 
tentative  and  erapirical  nature  of  all  such  legisla- 
tion  is  perhaps  shownby  nothing  better  than  by  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  labors  of  the  very  yotmg 
have  never  been  included  in  any  of  the  many  acts 
provided  for  the  protection  of  childhood. 

Legislation  for  the  purpose    of  confining    child 
labor  within  certain  limits  will  be  foiind  parallel 
with  the  advancement  of  human  and  social  culture 
in  general.     But  to  look  upon  the  laboring  children 
with  merely  a  sympathetic  eye  and  a  warm  heart 
does  not  covor  the  caso  at  all.     The  question  can  be 
approached   botli  with  a  sympathetic  warm  heart 
and  tVoni  a  calculatin^  l)usiii(»ss  point  of  view.     In 
America    tlie  legislative   interference  with  tho  old 
wav  of  brutall V  ahusiii*;'  children  was  first  launched 
ai^aiiist  tlu^  inannfactureis,   to  ])rotect  the  young 
agaiust  th(*  ]>liysical  danj^'ers  rc^sulting  from  prema- 
ture  aud  i)rotracttMl  work,  coiitinement,  badair,  and 
its  coiis(Miuences  :  also  deforniities,  losses  of  limbs 
and  lives.    But  the  study  of  the  discussions  of  legis- 
lative hodiesaud  of  the  nunierous  annual  reports  of 
factory  inspectors  of  a  dozen  States  of  the  Union,  and 
the   provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  for  the 
furnishing  of  which  I  am  under  the  greatest  obhga- 
tions  to  these  gontlemen,  has  taught  me  that  the 
laws  enacted,  one  by  one,  with  progressive  improve- 
ments  in  their  tendencies  and  results,  were  less  the 
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tions  of  America  get  drowned  in  ignorance  ?  Our 
dangers  at  this  very  time  are  very  great.  We  have 
to  digest  and  amalgamate  the  seven  inillious  of 
negroes,  and  as  many  more  illiterate  foi-eigDere  who 
found  a  haven  on  our  shores,  and  help  to  develop 
onward  tlieir  niaterial  resources.  But  while  so  do- 
ing  the  tornado  of  the  immigi-ation  of  the  scum  of 
Europe,  tho  sunny  South,  the  far  Southeast,  the 
niedirwal   East,  is  sweeping  over  our  land.     Our  I 

coiintry  gives   theni  citizenship  withiii  five  years. 
Many  of  us  are  afraid  lest  the  conservative  high- 
mindedness  of  the  united  i-epubUcs  will  cause  the 
victoiy   of  Ignorant   and  uncouth  hordes  over  an 
<?stal>lished  civilization.     Education  is  the  only  safe- 
gnanl,  but  education  requires  time,  and  tinie  that 
luust    not   b(*   spent    in   manufacturing    estahlisli- 
niHUts.     Kaily  child  lahor  interfeivs  with  child  edu- 
<*ation.     That   is  why  niost  American  States  have 
ti-i<M|  to  d<4V'r  th(^  a^e  at  wliicli  labor  in  nianufac- 
luriiiu    «'si.'ibli^liiMriits   is   pi'rniittt'd  ;   that  is    whv 
tlirv  iii>i>t  upnii  ((nupulsoiy  s(.-h«.)oHng. 

Tlh'  ( 'niuniis^iMii   of   tlic   liritish   ParUanient   ap- 
jM»intt'd  in  1>7.')  to  coiwolidatc  tornuT  Acts  i^thtiso  of 
JuiM'  L^'Jd.  I^"L\  of  Julv,  l^li»,  of  Januarv,  1^:;;;.  of 
I >♦'.!.  1^<;7.  1^71.  and  many  (»ihcrs)  rcporte<l  in  Ktd)- 
juai'v.    1^7«''.     Jls   wölk   rcsultcd  in    *' The  Faclorv 
and  Woik^hoj»  Art,  1n7"^."     En^lish  legislation  was 
iinitated    1)V    Ausiiia-Hun;::a]'v   in    l^."»t«,    Fi'ancc   in 
1^71,  S\\  ii/eiland    in    Jn77,  (ii'rnianv   in    l'>7^.     ()f 
the    Kn-Ii<li  poss<'>sions  the  l^residency  of  Bombay 
enacted  laws  rei^ulatin;^'  factoi'ies  and  worksliops  uj) 
to  \^^2,  the  |nuvin(;c  of  (.)ntano  in  l^s4,  and  that  of 
(j)uel)ec  in   Js^."».     Somo  of  the  United  States  took 
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as  defective  as  that  of  Minnesota,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Only  Section  IV.,  ref erring  to  the  **  Powers 
and  Duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,"  speaks  of  the  duty  of  the  Com  missioner 
to  examine  .  .  .  "  the  employment  of  illegal  child 
labor,  the  exaction  of  unlawful  hours  of  labor  from 
women  and  children.  .  .  /' 

But  factoiy  legislation  referring  to  children  does 
not  always  depend  on  externa!  and  material  condi- 
tions,  but  sonietinies  on  the  state  of  public  coii- 
science  and  social  culture,  which  are  not  always 
idontical  even  in  the  older  conimonwealths,  and 
perhai)S  even  sonietinies  on  mere  thoughtless  con- 
servatisin.  C\>nsiHiuently  the  regulations  and  stip- 
ulations  ditVi^r  vorv  inuch  in  diflferent  communities: 
niany  ivsonibU^  the  British,  many  are  more  ad- 
vaiKvd,  and  niany  lag  bohind. 

Thus,  for  instaiuv,  Mr.  Janu^s  R.  Brown,  Inspector 
of  \\\o  CVntral  l>istriot  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
(\ni:nla.   tiiuls   fault    <  l^*.»o»   with  tbe  legislation  in 
ft>rrr.   aiul.  roftrmi^  to  \\w  State  of   Ohio,    Avhen^ 
nolu»ilv  lr^<  thau  >i\ttH^n  vi'ars  old  is  allowed  to  en- 
Liaiir  in  ha.Miilou^  orniiKitions,  insists  that  fourteen 
\i\u->    ^lioulvl    W    k\k\'\:\\\\\  tlio   niinimum   age   for 
>uv  i\  rniplv»\nua\t       Mi\  i  >.  A.  liO([iu\  of  the  East- 
rru    lh'^t^lv•t,  iMopvWi^>  ^ixtron   vi'ai's  for  the  same 
l»iir|»v»>i\   ai\d    aiidv.    \\\  riMiTiiiii;-  to  another  topic: 
•*  hl  in\  ii'pv^ti  ot"   l>^>  l  statisl  that  the  inspectoi-s 
wouKl  ho  v\Mi>idi*iahlN    as^istod    in    provonting  the 
iMui>K>\inrnt  of  \o\in;:  rhiKhiMi  in   faitories  bv  the 
put l inj;  \\\  t\u\c  oi  the  Si'lu»ol  law.  roinpelling  them 
to  atloiul  si  lu»oh  hut  up  to  this  tinit»  l  have  observe<l 
that  no  surh  ^lops  have  heen  takon  in  any  locality 
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school  of  the  district  the  whole  time  it  w^as  kept 
open.  None  under  f ourteen,  unless  he  have  attended 
school  six  months.  None  under  fifteen,  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day,  without  written  consent  of  pa- 
rent  or  guardian.  None  under  sixteen,  unless  he 
have  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  no  child  imder  said  age  shall 
be  employed  (except  in  vacation  time)  who  cannot 
write  legibly  and  read  fluently  ^'in  the  readers  of 
third  grade." 

The  law  of  Maryland  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  factories 
for  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  but  has  no  limita- 
tion  of  age. 

In  Rhode  Island  no  child  under  twelve  years  of 
age  can  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment.  None  between  twelve  and  fifteen  more 
than  eloven  hours  in  any  day,  nor  before  5  a.m., 
nor  after  7:30  p.m.  Xone  under  fifteen,  unless  he 
lijive  cittend(Ml  scliool  at  least  tliree  months  during 
the  prtM.H'ding  year  ;  aiid  iio  such  cliild  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  niiie  months  in  any  year. 

In  Vernioiit  rliihh'cn  luidtM*  t(Mi  must  not  be  em- 
j)loy(Ml  at  all  ;  l)et\ve<'n  ten  and  fifteen,  not  in  niill 
or  factorv,  unless  thev  havc^  received  thrcH^  months' 
schooling  the  i)re('edint;  yt^ar  ;  under  fifteen,  not 
jnore  than  ten  honrs  pcM*  day. 

The  Child  T.al)or  Law  of  the  Stat(^  of  Maine  pro- 
hibits th(^  eniployinent  of  minors  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  fixes  ten  liours  ])er  day  as  the  maximum 
length  of  time  in  which  all  ehildren  l)etween  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  are  permitted  to  work. 
Tlie  ''  Fourth  Aniuial  lieport  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 


the  general  condition,  and  'particularly  of  the  eye- 
sight.  ladeed,  Section  6896  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ohio  forbids  the  employmeiit  of  children  uiuler 
Irt  years  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours  per  day 
Ol-  sixty  per  week,  but  it  matters  not  when  this 
eniployment  takes  place,  whether  during  the  day  or 
night.  This  compares  uufavorably  with  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  forbid  the  em- 
ployment  of  children  ander  eighteen  and  of  women 
after  9  p.m. 

Still,  on  the  8th  day  of  April  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  to  pre- 
vent  the  engagement  of  children  in  such  employ- 
raent  whereby  tbeir  Uvea  and  limbs  niight  be  en- 
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So-called  impossibilities  have  disappeared  suddenlj, 
when  least  expected.  Mankind  will  sometimes  ad- 
just  long-continued  grievances,  which  appeared  to 
be  as  firmly  settled  as  the  rocks,  in  sudden  ex- 
plosions.  That  solemn  August  night,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  which  did  away  with  feudal  and  class 
Privileges  and  prejudices  in  France,  and  the  out- 
bi-eak  of  a  civil  war  to  wipe  the  spot  of  human 
slavery  froni  the  face  of  the  United  States,  prove 
the  possible  proximity  of  the  unexpected,  and  the 
perfectibihty  of  the  i*ace. 

Thus  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  child  labor  will 
be  moi-e  and  more  limited  and  finaUy  disappear. 
No  hard  labor  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  individual 
as  long  as  he  is  not  fully  developed.     Nor  is  it  re- 
quiivd.     As  early  as  l^Tt»  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1S75  reported  as  foUows :  *'We  have 
no  reason  to  beheve  that  the  legislation  which  has 
been  pnxluctive  of  sucli  niarked  benefit  to  the  ope- 
rativfs  eiiu»l<»voi.l  has  causoii  anv  serious  loss  to  the 
iiulustries  to  whkh   it   has  htvn  applieil.     C>n  the 
ciMitrarv,   th»^  pn»L:ivs<  of  inaniifactiire  has  appa- 
rentlv   ht/eii   entirt4v   uniniiHultHl    hv   the   Factorv 
Arts  :  and  thriv  aro  hut  tVw.  even  anK^igst  the  em- 
plovei's,  \vh«>  woiilil  iiow  wisli  tn  ro|H:»aI  the  main 
provisions  of  tht-  Acts,  or  would  dvuy  the  l>enetit 
whirh  has  resulted  froni  them." 

1  do  not  caiv  Xo  discount  the  distant  future,  when 
thv>se  ahle  to  work  will  bv  common  const- nt  he  com- 
ivlknl  to  contrihnte  their  share  to  the  re<4uired  Pro- 
duktion of  niaterial  and  intellectual  goc^js  ;  when 
the  working  power  of  millions  of  able-boiiied  men 
will  no  longer  be  spent  on  the  gorgeous  display  of 
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aux  medecins  cölöbres  de  la  capitale  de  la  plus 
grande  röpublique  de  TEurope,  et  ajoutent  la  pro- 
messe, tant  qu'il  est  dans  leur  pouvoir,  de  leur  Co- 
operation dans  le  Service  d'une  röpublique  encore 
plus  sacr6e,  encore  plus  6temelle  que  chacune  d'elles 
— ^la  röpubUque  cosmopolitaine  de  la  science. 


It  is  becoroing  that  we  Americans  shouid  oetebrate 
thia  day.    For  Virchow  bas  worked  peraistetitfy, 

unselfishly,  gloriously — neverforhimself — alwaysin 
the  common  interest  of  all  raankind.  Thus  we  pay 
homage,  not  to  a  stranger,  but  to  one  of  oureelves. 
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of  the  calamities  averted,  both  from  individuals  and 
the  communitiesy  by  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
will  so  impress  a  wealthy  f  ellow-citizen  as  to  induce 
him  or  her  to  make  the  experiment  with  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  beds.  The  secular  press,  which  for 
years  has  been  so  anxious  to  open  its  columns  to  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  hygiene  and  pubUc  health, 
can  find  no  subject  more  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare  than  this.  For  the  subject  is  no  longer 
one  of  theoretical  meditation,  but  one  of  practical 
Citizen-  and  statesmanship. 


After  the  reading  of  the  report  the  following  re- 
solution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Therefore  your  Committee  on  Hygiene  begs  to 
move  that  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York  pass  a  resolution  urging  the  increase  of  spe- 
cial hospitals  for  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  and  ex- 
pressing  its  conviction  that  there  is  no  better  pro- 
tection against  the  inultiplication  of  contagious 
diseases  over  the  whole  city  thau  by  providing  tem- 
porary  homes  for  the  nuinerous  children  gathered 
arouiKi  a  liest  of  pestilence,  from  which  there  is 
no  (^scape  except  in  flight. 
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The  former  are  but  nominally  different  f rom  the 
latter.  Elducatioa  is  but  the  shaping  of  the  brain 
by  impressions,  the  consequences  of  which  are  phy- 
sical,  no  matter  whether  they  are  permanent  or 
transitory.  When  the  former,  they  impress  even 
the  features  of  the  face  ;  deep  must  be  the  delinea- 
tions  in  the  nervous  centre  which  are  permanently 
photographed  outside.  Thus  there  are  educational 
crimes  like  social  crimes.  The  formation  of  the 
earliest  habits  is  the  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  man.  The  dime  novel,  which  spoils  the  taste 
and  fires  the  iniagination,  is  as  certainly  a  source  of 
infection  as  the  exhalation  of  a  sewer.  Paul  Aubry 
wrote  in  isss  on  the  contagiousness  of  murder. 
With  liim  the  great  factoi's  in  inducing  it  are  here- 
dity  and  degeneration.  The  latter,  according  to 
hiin,  depends  largely  on  education — in  its  widest 
s(»nse.  He  charges  the  public  press  with  producing 
crimes  by  its  constant  sensational  reports  which  ex- 
cit«.'  tili'  iinaLrinatioii  aiid  l(^•l(l  to  Imitation  1)V  the 
ixTsistciit  jiaradiii;^  of  an  t'xainple.  Thus  an* 
brou^lit  al)out  tln*  acts  of  cnielty  during  })oliti(\al 
u|)lioavals,  such  as  rcniind  oiic  iiioro  of  insanity 
tliaii  of  liiere  haihaiisiii.  Jfis  ])ropliylaxis  is  based 
uj)on  tlic  saiiie  opinioiis.  The  ])revention  of  the 
(•oiitaL;iousness  of  niiirder  consists  in  a  soundmoral, 
indivi(hial  liy;i:iene,  in  tlie  inoralization  of  habits 
and  cusloins,  in  propei*  re;i;nlatioiis  of  tlie  press  re- 
ports, and  in  a  niore  l()'j^i(al  severityof  the  courts  of 
justice. 

Manv  of  tlie  phvsical  chanj^es  wliich  l(\ad,  or  can 
lead,  to  criininality  are  |)r<'veiital)le.  The  servant 
girl  who  lets  a  hahy  fall  niay  niaini   it   for  life,  or 


m  Loox,   uiu>  uiuusiuiu  exbi»  cupi«»  w«e«  ufuecvu 
priuted  and  distributad,  aad  tfae  Committee  was,  oa 

motion,  continued  for  another  year. — Secbetaby.j 
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every  rose  between  Shiras  and  the  tiny  gaiden  plot 
of  your  lifctle  daughter ;  so  is  every  leaf  o£  all  the 
countless  oaks  or  palm  trees  of  the  globe.  There 
is  no  rose,  howeyer,  no  leaf,  that  has  exactly  its 
equal.  So  it  is  with  man,  with  every  race  of  man ; 
it  has  a  certain  type,  but  no  two  individuals  of  the 
same  type  are  identities.  In  his  structure  man 
comprehends  a  number  of  different  organs.  Every 
one  has  two  kidneys,  a  liver,  a  spieen,  five  lobes  of 
lungs,  a  heart :  no  Single  one  of  these  organs  but 
has  its  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  f  rom  that 
of  other  men.  In  every  teaspoonf ul  of  your  blood 
there  are  two  thousand  millions  of  blood  ceUs ;  in 
your  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  blood  you  possess 
ahnost  incalculable  biUions.  No  two  men  have  the 
same  number.  Fifteen  hundred  miUions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  have  each  a  skull  and  a  brain  ; 
not  one  of  them  is,  or  looks,  like  the  other.  Here 
is  your  second  important  axiom — ^viz.,  that  Nature, 
while  evolving  her  creatures  upon  a  common  plan, 
permits  of  great  latitude  withiu  the  boundaries  of 
nomiality. 

What  now  is,  with  all  this  variability,  the  under- 
lying  equality — particularly  as  to  the  human  brain  ? 
And  which  are  the  requisites  that  establish  its  nor- 
mality  ? 

First,  There  must  have  been  ample  building  ma- 
terial  in  its  embryonic  and  foetal  pcriod. 

Second,  No  arrest  must  have  disturbed  its  devel- 
opment. 

Third,  It  must  not  have  suffered  from  a  disease, 
either  before  or  after  birth,  which  terminated  in 
persistent  changes. 
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hol  not  by  some.  Irritable  heart,  neuralgic  head- 
ache,  dizziness,  fainting  spells,  convulsions,  partial 
paralyses,  are  f requent  occurrences. 

Many  of  these  anomalies,  however,  are  met  with 
among  non-criminals.  Still,  when  there  are  many 
of  the  kind  in  the  same  individuaJ,  we  must  not 
forgettheirconnection  with,  and  dependenceon,  the 
condition  of  the  nerve  centres.  Face  and  head, 
their  structure  and  expressions,  are  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  brain,  even  in  the  adult ;  physio- 
gnomic  doctrines  have  a  certain  sound  basis  in  these 
facts. 

The  direct  causes  of  cerebral  changes  are  either 
stnictural  and  primary,  or  such  secondary  altera- 
tions  of  its  form  and  function  as  are  produced  by 
the  eflfects  of  distant  nerves  or  cömplexes  of  nerves» 
I  must  not,  however,  weary  you  with  facts  which 
may  appear  to  you  to  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the 
medical  man  only — though,  indeed,  whoever  lias 
brain  himself  may  well  desire  to  know  its  stinic- 
ture  and  its  dangers — but  my  theme  deniands  that 
I  shouUl  at  least  mention  tlie  principal  causes  of  al- 
terations  of  the  brain  and  of  its  functions.  So  I  re- 
fer  to  injuries;  to  inflammations  and  haemon*hages; 
to  tunioi's,  solid  and  cystic,  the  latter  resulting 
from  hfieniorrhages  or  from  the  invasion  of  certain 
Worms  ;  to  abscesses  ;  to  diseases  of  the  blood 
vesstHs  ;  to  certain  nerve  diseases  of  a  severe  type, 
such  as  hypochondria,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
and  liysteria  ;  to  affections  of  the  senses  which  re- 
sult  in  halluciiiations;  to  changes  in  the  nerves  of 
the  surface  wliich  result  in  insupportable,  madden- 
ing  itching :  to  the  diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract 
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ing  either  on  an  arrest  of  development  or  on  in- 
flammations,  are  quite  f  requent ;  thus  also  that  the 
right  side  of  the  foetal  heart,  which  has  the  prin- 
cipal  work  to  do  before  birth,  is  mostly  aflfected, 
while  in  the  adult  most  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
found  on  the  left.  The  brain,  while  growing 
rapidly,  and  because  of  tbis,  is  the  subjeet  of  many 
inflammatory  diseases.  They  either  lead  to  changes 
in  its  substance  or  to  its  partial  destruction.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  a  baby  is  bom  that  looks  absolutely 
normal,  while  inside  there  is  an  absence  of  perhaps 
the  most  important  parts.  Between  the  absence  of 
part  or  parts  of  the  Organs  and  their  perfect  forma - 
tion,  however,  there  are  ever  so  many  stages  and 
forms  of  development.  As  there  are  varieties  of 
height  and  looks  and  faculties  in  the  adult,  so  there 
are  thousands  of  varieties  of  brain  evolution,  some 
more  normal,  some  more  abnormal,  all  with  their 
varieties  of  functions,  inteUectual,  moral,  and  emo- 
tional. 

Not  in  all  casos  does  the  footal  brain  work  out  its 
future  shape  and  destinv  all  by  itself  in  its  cranial 
capsule.  In  many,  particularly  thoso  in  which  tlu' 
abnormal  growth  begins  at  a  vcry  carly  i)eriod,  the 
dofective  evolution  is  also  perceptible  in  the  skull. 
Brain  and  skull  grow  simultaneously.  When  the 
former  remaiiUMl  small,  or  when,  what  is  more 
common,  the  largi^  hemisi)heres  are  Init  slightly 
developed,  the  skull  ada])ts  itself  to  the  brain.  It  is 
quite  common  that  in  such  cases  the  bone  is  (juite 
thin,  evidentlv  because  then*  was  a  scantiness  ot' 
l)uil(ling  material  all  around,  like  a  house  with  thin 
walls  and  incomplete  interior.    The  result  can  easily 
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rons  its  fuU  course.  No  congenita!  chronic  thicken- 
ing  of  the  brain  membranes,  no  fixed  changes  in 
the  brain  substance,  ünless  it  be  syphüitic  perhape, 
have  erer  been  cured.  Thus  it  is  easily  understood 
why  there  is  that  legion  of  absolutelj  hopeless, 
or  sickly,  or  incompetent,  or  irresponsible  beings 
amongst  us.  They  were  tainted  and  doomed  six 
months  before  they  saw  the  light. 

Thus  becomes  evident  what  I  said,  that  the  path 
of  man  is  strewn  with  dangers  before  he  is  bom. 
You  will  see  also  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
matemal  impressions  as  the  cause  of  physical,  in- 
tellectual,  and  moral  anomalies  in  the  offspring ; 
that  theory  may  safely  be  left  to  the  nurses  and 
poets. 

The  dangers  to  the  body  and  mind  incurred 
through  and  during  the  process  of  birth  are  also 
many.  The  very  means  to  save  mother  and  child 
may  become  a  danger  to  the  latter.  The  applica- 
tion  of  the  obstetrical  forceps — one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficent  Instruments  invented  in  the  Service  of  man- 
kind — is  a  f requent  cause  of  lasting  injury.  The 
blood  vessels  of  the  foetus  and  Infant  are  very  thin 
and  rupture  easily ;  more  frequent  than  h»mor- 
rhages  outside  the  cranium  are  those  inside  ;  slight 
traction  or  pressure  is  sufficient  to  bui*st  a  blood 
vessel,  with  the  result  of  a  persistent  injury  to  the 
functions  of  the  brain  ;  thus  are  brought  about  pa- 
ralysis,  mostly  of  one  sid(»,  and  incompetency  of  the 
intell(M^tual  faculties.  Thus  the  verv  means  of 
saving  tlie  newHfe  may,  uiidei'unfavorable  circum- 
stances  or  in  cluinsy  hands,  be  the  cause  of  render- 
ing  it  a  bürden  to  itself,  its  pan^nts,  and  the  Com- 
munity. 
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tions  and  callings :  mental  aberrations  are  f  re- 
quently  met  with  amongst  brain  workers,  from 
over-imtation ;  lead  workers,  from  poisoning ; 
prisoners,  from  remorse,  dreams,  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings,  and  such  hereditary  tendency  as  landed 
them  in  the  prison  walls ;  prostitutes,  from  expo- 
sure,  Syphilis,  and  mostly  from  alcohol. 

Strong  predisposition  is  created  by  mental  con- 
tagion.  They  call  it  Suggestion  nowadays.  As  a 
Single  case  of  hysterical  convulsions  in  a  female 
hospital  ward  may  provoke  hysterical  convulsions 
in  all  or  most  of  the  inmates,  so  in  a  single  family, 
where  surroundings  and  influences  are  the  sanie, 
different  or  like  forms  of  insanity  make  their 
appearance  in  two  or  three  members  of  the  family 
at  the  same  time.  The  epidemics  of  insanity  and 
murderousness  of  whole  iK)pulations — the  persecu- 
tions  of  the  Christians,  of  the  Jews,  of  witches — 
are  of  that  nature. 

A  fV'W  years  ago  fl^^^j  Paul  Aiibry  wrote  on  the 
contagiousiiess  of  niurder.  With  liiiii  the  great 
caiisativc  factors  are  heredity  aiul  degeneration. 
The  latter,  aeeording  to  him,  depends  largely  oii 
(Mliieatioii  in  its  widest  seiise.  Ile  eharges  the 
pul)]ie  press  with  pnxhicing  criines  by  its  con- 
staiit  s<'iisati()nal  i-epoits  of  niurd(/rs  and  other 
criiiH's,  wliich  excite  tln*  iniagiiiation  and,  by  the 
jx'i'sisteiit  parading  of  an  examplr,  l(*a(l  to  iniitation. 
Tbns  are  l>r(>nglit  about  not  only  individual  nun*ders 
innn<'diate]y  aft<'rthe  coinniittal  of  a  single  niurder 
or  aft(M'  tbe  decapitation  of  a  criininab  but  also  the 
aets  of  cruelty  dnring  political  revohitions,  such  as 
reniind  one  morc»  of  absolute  insanitv  tlian  of  niere 
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between  the  membranes  or  between  the  membranes 
and  the  brain ;  chronic  Induration  of  the  tissue 
from  inflammation,  obstruction  of  blood  vessels, 
changes  in  the  blood  vessels  or  in  the  brain  sub- 
stance  itself,  of  syphilitic  origin,  are  often  found. 
Our  old  ac^quaintance,  and  new  scourge,  influenza, 
yields  a  number  of  cases  of  mild  or  severe  aberra- 
tion  of  the  raind,  from  mild  melanchoUa  and  debil- 
ity  to  violent  attacks  of  maniacal  fury.  Thus  we 
exhibit  the  brutality  of  punishing  the  chronic  re- 
sults  of  typhoid  fever,  of  previous  sunstroke,  of 
heart  disease,  of  vascular  changes,  of  influenza. 
And  we  call  ourselves  children  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  good  Citizens,  Christians,  humanitarians, 
philosophers,  and  what  not. 

Physical  derangements  of  distant  organs  are  fre- 
quently  predisposing  causes.  The  illhumor  and  in- 
tractable  temperaraent  of  dyspeptic  and  costive  peo- 
ple  are  proverbial.  Why  is  it  that  indigestion  and 
ill-luimor  are  closely  coniHicted,  tliougli  thcre  b<'  iio 
irntatiii<^])ain  't  Becaiise  gastric  disturbance  diniin- 
islies  Üw  introduction  iiito  the  System  of  nutrient 
material,  and  deprives  the  brain  of  its  normal  amouut 
of  food  and  h(^altliy  stimuhis  ;  heeause  it  generates 
gas  in  the  stoniach,  prcnents  tlie  normal  movements 
of  the  diaplira<::ni,  and  thereby  hampers  both  lieart 
andlungs  ;  and  hticaiise  it  irritates  tlie  ramifications 
of  th(^  pnenniogastric  nerve,  whicli  tlirough  other 
])ranches  controls  tlie  hciivt  and  its  functions.  A 
füll  m(»al  on  a  liealthy  stoniacli  renders  its  ])ossessor 
more  genial,  generous,  and  humane  ;  a  füll  meal  or 
one  hastily  svvallowed  into  a  dysi)eptic  organ  makes 
its  tenant  pet^visli  and  morose,  and  adds  another 
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Thirty  years  ago  I  attended  a  baby  boy  for  tuber- 
cular  meningitis.  He  was  one  of  the  few  cases  I 
have  ever  known  not  to  die  of  the  dread  disease. 
In  his  family  there  was  no  instance  of  either  tuber- 
culosis  or  nerve  disorder.  Sorae  years  afterward, 
however,  a  girl  was  born  who  developed  mild  epi- 
lepsy  when  growing  up.  The  boy  was  apparently 
healthy  in  after-years.  At  school,  however,  he 
proved  an  incompetent  scholar,  besides  being  obsti- 
nate and  occasionally  violent.  With  these  traits  of 
character  and  niind,  obstreperousness,  lazineas,  and 
wilfulness,  he  grew  up,  neglected  studies  and  busi- 
ness,  behaved  quietly  enough  at  times,  became  now 
and  then  violent,  and  sometimes  maliciously  so,  in 
the  public  thoroughfare,  and  was  considered  queer 
and  incalculable  by  his  family  and  friends.  My 
advice  to  treat  him  as  insane  was  not  heeded, 
thougli  it  was  readily  admitted  that  the  brain  dis- 
order of  his  early  infancy  was  the  cause  of  his  w^ay- 
wardncss.  The  Suggestion  to  coiifine  hini  in  an 
insaiie  hos])ital  was  receivc^l  witli  derision  and  con- 
sidered an  äff i'ont.  If  at  those  times  ho  had  com- 
niitted  a  murdei*,  1  dare  say  that  theplea  of  insanity 
would  Iiav(i  l)eeii  weleonie  to  liis  attorney,  but  a 
Jury  would  hai'dly  liave  been  found  wilhng  to  ac- 
cept  it.  Meanwlüli»  lie  lived  witli  his  family  or 
amougst  strangei-s.  One  sunimca*  afteriioon,  when 
in  th(3  coiiuti'v,  he  suddenly  seized  a  heavy  missile, 
after  haviug  threatened  several  times  to  kill  his 
brother,  and,  tu'ing  it  at  him,  barely  missed  his 
head.  If  the  iiiteiidcMl  victim  had  been  a  stranger 
and  been  killed,  the  decision  whether  the  murderer 
was  to  go  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  to  the  gallows 
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insane  institutions.  One  was  certain  the  man  was 
insane  and  irresponsible,  the  other — a  man  of  ripe 
years  and  great  experience  among  ever  so  many 
thousands  of  insane— insistcd  upon  absolute  sanity 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The 
court  sided  with  the  latter  testimony,  and  the  man 
was  sent  to  the  State  prison  ;  not  for  a  long  time, 
however,  for  he  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  insane 
hospital  as  a  hopeless  case  bef ore  many  months  had 
elapsed. 

You  all  remember  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who, 
after  poisoning  a  man,  killing  his  wife,  steaUng  a 
will,  forging  another  in  the  interest  of  himself, 
comraitted  suicide  in  his  cell.  Here  was  a  mur- 
derer,  piain  and  simple,  a  murderer  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain,  who  moreover  appeared  to  prove  his 
guilt  by  committing  suicide.  Would  any  jury  in 
the  land  have  thought  diflferently,  and  was  there  a 
possibility  of  his  escaping  the  gallo ws  ?  I  think  not, 
aiul  thousands  weiv  grieved  when  they  heard  of  liis 
^t^lt-intlictrd  (leath  and  his  escapc  froni  proper  pun- 
i^luiu'iit.  Thorc'  nuiy  he  many  here  who  sliared  that 
opinion  and  j^rief.  A  post-nioi'teni  examination  was 
luade  by  sonie  of  the  niost  competent  and  most 
lu)noral)le  medical  men  of  tlie  coiuitrv.  Dr.  H.  M. 
L\  man,  of  Chica;^o,  re])orts  in  his  name  and  that 
«»f  others  :  ''  At  diU'enMit  i)oints  the  membranes  that 
lovoi"  the  top  of  the  hrain  contained  patchc^s  of  in- 
tlammatory  thickening  and  exudation.  There  was 
adhesion  of  these  membranes  to  the  cortex  of  th(» 
brain.  These  patches  were  places  where  the  mem- 
bram^s  were  thickened  so  they  looked  as  though 
they   were  coarse  patches  sewed  on  or  fastened  on 
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"hysteria,  epüepey,  diabetes,  or  so-called  eocentridty. 
Mord  oould  proye  nenrous  disorders  of  different 
tjpeB  in  f our  succeesive  generations.  The  firsthad 
an  ekhical  def ect  in  the  form  of  inebriety,  the  seoond 
exhibits  mania  and  ^^fclie  dt  grandeur,*^  the  third 
mania  with  murder  and  suidde,  the  last  idiocy  and, 
bappfly,  extinction  of  the  family.  Hereditary  in- 
fluenoea  are  liable  to  show  their  effed»  at  a  very 
ettriy  time  of  life  and  on  slight  provocation,  par- 
ticukuiy  when  the  education  and  training  of  the 
iodiTidual  could  not,  or  would  not,  control  theirasci- 
hility,  peevishnesSy  or  malidousnece  of  the  inherited 
tempearament. 

In  dodng  my  remarks  permit  me  to  thank  you 
for  yonr  patience  and  f orbearance,  f or  I  could  not 
be  better  than  my  word.  I  gave  but  f ragmentary 
iioWe  on  a  subjed;  which  is  as  vital  as  it  is  vast. 
Ftnally«  permit  me  to  repeat '  a  f ew  points  in  the 
9h3(H^  of  a  summary. 

liio  funotion  of  au  organ  depends  on  itsstnicture 
;^i\vl  vvMU|H^sitioii,  thechaiigesof  functions on changes 
in  stiuotuiv. 

Iho  intoIUvt,  reasoning  power,  judgment,  and  will 
f\*\\  or  aiv  locatiHl  in  and  dei)endent  on  the  condition 
o£  tho  lariri^  heniispheres  of  the  brain.  They  do 
tioi  o\ist  whon  there  are  no  hemispheres,  are  de- 
üvino  whon  the  organ  is  insufficiently  developed, 
.üul  ua^  apt  to  he  morbid  when  the  hemispheres  ai-e 
vhsoas^xl. 

rUo  .uiouuUios  of  the  hemispheres  are  either  ar- 
i\\xisv»t*  vlovolopment  or  acquired  alterations.  The 
tiiHi  .itx^  all  pivnatal;  the  latter  are  either  contracted 
Ih-üuv  hirth»  or  during  birth,  or  during  life. 
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prominently  mentioned,  together  with  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Ann  Arbor,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  my  own 
Columbia.     [  Applause.  ] 

Bat,  while  praising  the  schools  for  their  zeal  and 
success  in  that  line,  I  must  not  forget  to  credit  the 
profession  at  large  with  being  the  most  persistent 
worker  in  the  fteld  of  progress.  Oiir  very  schools, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  the  result  of  private 
enterprise — an  enterprise  not  always,  originally,  in 
the  interest  of  individual  self-aggrandizement,  but 
of ten  founded  on  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  systematic  teaching.  Now,  when  finally  the 
schools,  or  many  of  them,  were  slow  in  keeping  up 
with  the  progress  of  science  in  teaching,  it  was 
again  the  profession  at  large  which  insisted  upon 
iraproved  methods  and  the  addition  of  newbranches 
to  the  curriculum.  New  chairs  were  endowed  by 
alumni,  and  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  was  often  reflected  in  the  unselfish 
and  progressive  actiou  of  the  scientific  masses. 
Again  it  was  tlie  profession  at  large  which  year 
after  year  appealed  to  tlie  legislatures  of  niany  of 
the  States  for  the  i)iirpose  of  (^xacting  State  exani- 
inatious  after  College  graduation,  and  insisted  upon 
a  certaiii  degree  of  j)reliniinary  education  before 
niatriculatioii.  The  persistent  and  self-siicrificing 
action  of  the  profession  is  tlu^  inore  nieritorious 
the  n\ovo  it  becanie  known  that  nianv  of  the  col- 
leges,  sonie  of  which  were  until  tlien  highly  es- 
teeined  by  the  profession,  were  hitterly  opposed  to 
everv  movement  in  favor  of  raising  the  Standard  of 
matriculants,  and  of  introducing  improved  meth- 
ol-;  of  tei';lung  or  causing  legislative  enactments 
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Liitia:  other  medical  Colleges,  a  common-school 
education,  whatever  that  may  mean  [laughter] ; 
some,  none  at  all.  Such  was  the  case  formerly  in 
most  of  the  schools.  New  York  State  has  passed  a 
law  requiring  a  moderate,  a  very  moderate,  amoiint 
of  general  knowledge,  without  which  a  medical 
Student  must  not  be  granted  a  medical  diploma. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  reprehensible  that  any  Stu- 
dent should  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  at  any  other  time  than  before  matricu- 
lation.  If  he  cannot  then  pass  it,  he  has  not  at- 
tained  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  mental  culture 
and  habit  of  application  demanded  in  a  medical 
Student.  [Applause.]  Besides,  his  College  years 
belong  to  his  medical,  not  to  his  preparatory,  stud- 
ies. 

All  those  who  have  the  elevation  of  the  medical 
profession,  through  improved  medical  education,  at 
heart,  are  also  agreed  upon  lengthening  the  lecture 
courses,  and  an  increase  of  the  vears  of  studv:  also, 
an  oxtension  of  clinical  Instruction,  not  onlv  as  it 
is  now,  bnt  in  ]iosi)ita]  wards,  where  the  diseases 
an*  best  studied,  and  in  private  practice  aniong  the 
])oor,  wliere,  under  coinp(^tent  guides,  the  nt^cessi- 
ties  of  a  case  are  niost  easily  learned,  togetliei*  with 
tho  nieans  of  doing  tlie  most  possible  good  with 
the  least  possible  facilities.  (Iradually,  during  de- 
cad(*s  of  tirst  tentative,  afterward  systeniatic  at- 
tenipts,  clinical  Instruction  luis  obtained  its  füll 
recognition.  When  I  established  the  first  American 
cliildren's  clinic  in  1800  it  was  looked  ui)on  as  an 
iiniovation.  To-dav  there  is  hardlv  a  medical  col- 
lege   in   the   land  but  clainis  to  teach  diseases   of 


your  Harrard  GOUTses  to  the  mute  and  dmisnds  of 
tfae  superlOT  inteOects  and  the  social  faaUts  (rf  that 
"  nation.*'    [Längster  and  applanse.] 

You  are.  wh&a.  yoa  crauider  the  qoestion  of  medi- 
cal  edncatioQ,  no  IcmgsT  adviaus  of  the  individiiaL 
We  are,  as  a  profeeeion  and  a  temtääng  body,  le- 
sponsible  for  äie  oondition  al  things  medical  and 
hygienic  wbich  concem  the  State,  the  peof^  at 
large,  and  mankind.  We  have  no  longer  eren  to 
deal  with  the  people  of  Boston  or  New  York  or 
Oshkosh,  or  any  part  of  them.  The  most  precious 
goods  of  mankind,  of  all  classes,  a^es,  sexes,  are 
in  cur  keeping.  We  are  also  responsible,  all  of  us 
who  teach,  all  of  us  who  practise,  to  those  who 
learn,  to  those  who  practise  with  us,  and  to  those 
who  will  succeed  us.  The  best  of  us  is  not  too 
good  for  the  present  and  future  profession,  and  the 
best  we  can  give  is  but  what  they  have  a  right  to 
demand.     [Applause.] 

"  The  social  habite  of  the  people."  That  would 
mean  they  must  he  served  accordiog  to  their  own 
expectations,  misguided  by  the  accumulated  igno- 
rance  of  generations.     [Laughter.]    If  it  be    sng- 


connects  us  most  intimately  with  tlie  public  at  large, 
and  witli  its  iudividual  and  social  crises  and  diseases. 
In  all  probability  speciat  topics  of  hygiene  would 
also  be  treated  both  in  iecturea  and  in  the  laboratory. 
In  the  present  condition  both  of  raedicine  and 
of  Society  these  subjects  cannot  be  miesed ;  for 
the  deinauds  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  knowl- 
edge,  and  Services  of  the  physiciaa  Jtre  steadily 
growing.  In  the  last  Century  an  erudite  physician 
could  at  the  same  time  be  a  leamed  philologist,  or  a 
medical  pt'ofessoj' would  hold  the  chairs,  forinstance, 
of  pathology  and  botaay  at  the  same  time.  Medicine 
was  simpler  then.  The  many  component  factors  of 
modern  medicine  canuot  possibly  be  gathered.  and 


the  many  people  belongiog  to  other  professions  who 
are  taken  in  by  medical  sectarianism  and  down- 
right  quackery. 

Why,  now,  do  I  insist  upon  a  medical  education 
which  raust  appear,  and  must  be,  inaccessible  to 
many?  For  the  reason  that  the  required  public 
medical  work  can  be  done  by  a  smaller  number  of 
men,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  loweriDg  the  Stand- 
ard in  behalf  oE  those  who  must  always  be  and  ro- 
main  inferior.  For  science  must  not  be  a  milch 
cow.  Medicine  is  no  business :  its  practice  is  a 
vocatiou  requiring  ample  brains  and  no  narrow 
hearts.  For  the  reason  that  in  your  classes  of 
medical  students  you  speak  and  teacfa  abore  th« 
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heads  of  the  less  gifted,  less  prepared,  and  less  in- 
dustrious.  The  ideal  Standard  of  education  must 
be  measured  by  the  capability  of  the  best,  not  the 
worst.  The  perfectibility  of  the  race,  of  science, 
and  of  the  profession,  and  your  own  individual  pride 
as  teachers,  go  hand-in-hand.  What  appears  im- 
possible  and  utopian  to-day  may  not  be  so  in  ten 
years  or  in  fifty.  Everything  changes  rapidly. 
Your  very  poorest  graduate  is  familiär  with  many 
subjects  no  Boerhaave,  no  Hunter,  no  Bichat  ever 
dreamed  of ;  and  in  twenty-flve  years  perhaps  many 
of  you,  and  all  of  your  sons,  will  smile  at  the  f eeble 
inroads  of  to-day  into  the  knowledge  of  modern 
etiological  factors  and,  we  hope,  of  preventive  and 
curative  therapeutics,  which,  after  all,  is  the  aim 
and  crowning  glory  of  all  medical  science.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


SSO  TBM  vLAßDXQ  OUT  09  ^mnufiui  OnVHPaBS. 

tion  respecting  the  New  York  Javenile  Asyhim.'^ 
To  it  I  have.the  honor  of  referrhig  j€fa.  The  best 
featare  of  its  teachings  18  itus:  thatthecbildraaaie 
not  breated,  as  far  as  poesible,  accordiiig  to  izon-dlad 
mies.  Aoooant  is  taken  of  fheir  üidElvidiialitMB» 
Even  the  r^gulatioii  that  a  child  miiat  remaan  m 
the  Juvenile  Asylom  turo  years  before  being  piaced 
out,  in  Order  to  purify  Mm  of  the  spote  and  crook- 
ednesees  of  his  existenoei  ia  often  modifled.  Sven 
the  methods  of  placing  out  thoae  who  do  not  retom 
to  their  homes  in  New  York  are  variable.  Thosc^ 
-^ho  are  80  piaced  out  are  one-f  ourtib  part  of  all  who 
have  been  admitted. 

Cbmparing  the  reports  and  pi^pers  oontained  in  ti^ 
lourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Sevenih 
Intematicmal  Oongress  of    Hygiene  and  Demo* 
graphy,  held  at  London  in  1891, 1  find  that  the 
System  f oUowed  in  Great  Biitain  with  regard  to 
truants  and  juvenile  offenders  of  all  kinds  is  not  at 
all  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Carpenter.    It  is  f er 
that  reason  that  the  results  can  hardly  be  the  same, 
though  the  same  end  be  aimed  at.    In  1891  they  had 
in  England  19  truant  schools  and  55  reform  and  141 
industrial  schools.     The  former  had  3,276  inmates 
in  1859  and  5,854  in  1890;  the  latter,  2,462  in  1866 
and  22,735  in   1890.     The  truant  schools  received 
their  inmates  for  a  period  of  from  a  few  weeks  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year.     They  were  some- 
times  discharged ;  when  relapses  were  reported,  the 
parents  were  given  reminders.  When  they  proved  in- 
eff ective,  the  children  were  taken  away  to  an  indus- 
trial school.    The  proper  attachment  to  it  was  en- 
forced  in  the  beginning  by  a  few  days  of  solitary 
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vicious,  having  become  so  by  heredity,  by  acquired 
physical  and  psychical  defects  or  diseases,  and  by 
the  bad  examples  of  the  street  or  home,  require 
strict  watching  through  many  years.  Indeed,  there 
are  creatures  so  abnormal  that  they  are,  and  always 
will  be,  a  constant  danger  to  society  ;  the  time  will 
come  when  society  will,  before  härm  is  done  by  the 
iri'epressible  criminal  instinct,  take  Charge  of  such 
forever,  in  the  interest  as  well  of  society  as  of  the 
f aulty  individual.  This  class  of  inmates  Victor  Des- 
guin  (pages  175-186)  wishes  to  gather  in  agricultural 
colonies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
if  ever  there  be  a  possibility  of  reclaiming  this  class 
of  delinquents,  no  placing  out  in  families  only,  but 
strict  supei-vision  in  an  institution  of  some  kind  or 
othor  is  denianded.  In  every  case,  however,  there 
are  great  difficulties.  I  believe  that  great  superiü- 
tendents  are  as  scaix.'e  as  great  rulers  of  nations.  A 
Superintendent — as  also  some  of  his  aids — must  be 
a  healthy  mau  in  body  and  soul,  active,  firm,  pa- 
tient,  and  self-sacriricing.  That  is  why  the  expe- 
ritMio»  of  a  single  institution  is  not  conclusive.  For 
whilo  X\w  princij^les  laid  down  may  be  the  sanie  for 
all  <^f  tht'iii.  tlu'ir  rt^alization  deponds  on  a  sin^le 
man,  who  may  he  t:*ithtM*  ideally  o»mpetent  or  fall  in 
his  purposr>  altogrtlu»!'.  For  lu»  he  ever  so  coin- 
pelnit  jM/r^onally,  his  iesult<  deptMul  to  the  p'eatest 
exirnt  oll  liis  lirlp.  Siihortliiiati'S  are  liable  to  he 
\]\r  revtTM'  i»f  aniTi'ls.  Wh^rv^r,  for  instance,  has 
hiit  watchf»!  thf  iu«»nuMia(h^^  of  orphan  schools  and 
^iinilar  in-^iiiuiion-,  xhr  rliiWrtMi  perhaps  well  rlad, 
Walking-  in  exnnplaiv  »>r.lrr.  an<l  attendeilbv  adnlts, 
nu»iiv  ftMiialt^-,  iiui-t  liavr  orra^ionallv  noticed,  as 
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The  inSuence  of  the  children,  however,  upon  each 
other  may  prove  a  still  more  serious  danger.  If 
they  be  kept  niany  years,  you  have  them  younger 
and  older,  weak  and  strong,  vicious  and  good. 
They  will  learn  f  rom  each  other — bad  qualities  are 
moi'e  contagious  than  good  ones;  indeed,  those  evil 
inclined  have  always  a  greater  influenae  than  those 
who  are  well  disposed.  The  latter  are  more  liable 
to  subniit  to  the  aggressive  boastfulness  of  those 
morally  inferior.  The  contagion  of  vice  is  greater 
in  all  ages  than  that  of  virtue.  The  latter  is  more 
negative  and  unobtrusive.  Bad  examples,  smutty 
words,  loose  habits — sexual  degeneration  being  very 
common  in  lai*ge  schools  and  institutions — create  a 
Ivad  atmosphere.  There  is  a  moral  atmosphere,  as 
thoiv  is  a  met4H>ix)logi(*al  one.  The  influence  of  a 
b«ui  heart  and  Imd  habits  is  a  psychical  malaria  f  rom 
whioh  ovorvlKxlv  suffers  who  is  within  its  reach, 
pnxluoing  a  genoral  deterioration.  Though  there 
bo  no  inarktHl  rriiniuality,  a  nioilorate  numlK^r  of 
casos  with  slight  inoral  ailmonts  will  spoil  the  ave- 
rago.  A  sick-ward  with  a  single  typhoid  case  may 
not  bo  ondaiicoiwl  :  if  von  acounuilate  more  cases 
the  ilisease  will  sjnvad.  It  is  distribution  aud  dis- 
semination  ihat  irive  s;\fety.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
ceneral  hoaltli  ot  a  oomniunitv  is  tb«»rouii:hlv  viti- 
atovl  bv  tiie  ac-Cn^cation  ot  manv  instanees  of  phv- 
siral  v^r  TUv^rai  >i*.  küe«,  thoui:h  the  sin^le  cas^*s  be 
bn:  !v.:id. 

Tvvx  >.»:.^:l\ev  ^  •:>'al»'rati«vi.     The  institutions 

arr    ...v-^v    ^  ••"...><.   :.  •  '»^r.^or   iiv'U<<^s   t>r  shanties. 

rhi\\    ...;    >'.:.        :  ::'a:\\:i\-'.y   '.iixurivnis,   equipped 

w:::i  n:.:;::     •'^::'  •:       T:::    ::\ial>a:v  alwavs  readv 
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There  is  another  point  of  difference  between  me 
and  some  of  those  who  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  nunaber  of  dependent  childi'en  ia  Charge  of 
the  city  (I  will  add  the  State,  or  society )  is  too  large. 
I  urge  my  point  with  mach  hesitation,  as  I  have  to 
dissent  even  from  the  lecturer  on  '^Dependent 
Children  in  New  York,"  who  appeared  before  you 
day  before  yesterday,  and  whose  opinions  I  have 
learned  to  esteem  very  highly  these  many  years  of 
her  searching,  fearless,  and  beneficent  labors,  both 
in  private  and  public  capacities,  in  the  service  of 
unhappy  childhood.  What  I  believe  and  urge  is 
that  the  city  takes  care  of  too  few  children,  instead 
of  too  many.  First  of  all,  no  statistician  can  ever 
teil  how  many  cases  of  waywardness,  irregulär 
habits,  and  criminal  propensities  and  wrong  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  children  are  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  city.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  nearly 
tvventv  thousand  children,  more  or  less,  found  no 
place  in  th(»  public  schools.  This  ve^ry  day  thore  is 
iK)  lYKun  for  scliool  children  who  seek  adniissioii. 
Thus,  mucli  of  what  wc  coniplain  of,  and  what  you 
try  to  ifMucdv  1)V  othiu*  nieasures,  is  an  artofact  of 
oiii'own  niakin^.  S(»condly,  we  have  a  large  class 
of  ])eo|)le  aniongst  our  ininii^^rant  ])opnlation  who 
are  nntit  to  r'aist^  their  children  so  as  to  becoine 
valnable  Citizens.  If  manv"  of  theni  could  be  <le- 
prived  of  th(*ii'  ott'sprin«.:;  it  would  be  a  blessing,  both 
for  the  latt(4'  and  tlie  coninninitv  of  which  thev 
are  sonic^  dnv  to  hc^conu^  nienilxM's.  Meanwhile 
tliey  grow  uj)  in  ignorance  and,  consecutively, 
vice.  But  that  cannot  he  done  under  our  laws. 
Still,  manv  of  the  ininates  of  our  institutions  are 


aid  in  f  eeding  vioe  witii  all  its  appuiiemuioes  and 
danger^  fumiah  the  bolk  of  tfae  money  you  eageiiy 
receive  f or  your  institutiotu  I 

The  dty  and  State  reqoire  Bober,  mdustriouB,  and 
tairly  iofonned  dtusens.  Tfae  neglected  populiuioii 
can  become  eo  only  when  taken  by  the  hand  early. 
The  larger  the  number  you  save  from  tfae  streete, 
dens,  bmtality.  and  bad  example,  Üw  better.  Let 
your  claBS  of  dependent  cfaildren  be  as  laif^  as  pos- 
sible.  It  is  large,  and  is  growing.  There  will  nerer 
be  a  Btigma  attached  to  tfaose  wfaom  the  Community 
protects,  to  save  them  and  iteelf  at  tfae  eame  time. 
That  is  the  problem,  aa  it  muat  be  the  Programme, 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  By  performing  this 
duty  toward  oiirselves— call  it  huraanitarian ,  politic, 
socialistic,  what  you  please — and  by  accepting  the 
watchword  of  socialism,  love  and  öolidarity,  we 
shall,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  inultitudes,  escape 
politicai  deterioration  and  anarchy. 

Have  we  tlie  ineans  ;  We  have  aniple  funds  foi- 
police  and  prisous,  for  capitols.  court  liouses,  and 
cathedrals,  for  speedways,  docks,  and  asphaltuni; 
we  can  certainly,  if  we  wish,  build  school  houses 
for  our  children,  and  institutions  for  the  indigent, 
and  can  afford  to  elaborate  plans  and  raise  the  tnnds 
for  tlie  improvement  of  neglected  childhood,  not 
only  in  their  intei-est  but  that  of  the  Community 
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and  ourselves :  indeed,  a  slight  change  of  the 
verse  of  the  New  Testament  covers  it  all:  What 
you  do  unto  the  lowliest  of  them,  you  do  unto 
yourselves. 


